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PREFACE 


In 19388 the Director of the Gennadius 
Library in Athens discovered in Venice a folio 
of plans of medieval fortresses in the Pelopon- 
nese, drawn during the Venetian occupation of 
1685-1715. I first saw these plans in 1948, dur- 
ing a year as a fellow of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens. Undertaking 
their publication, I remained in Greece four 
years longer. 

This book is an attempt to gather together 
the historical sources relative to the castles 
figuring in the collection, and to present the 
results of my archaeological investigation, 
illustrated by early travellers’ descriptions, by 
photographs of my own, and by the plans of 
the XVII century Venetian engineers. I have 
arranged the fortresses in the order as they fell 
to the armies of the Holy League in the cam- 
paigns of 1685-1692, whose course may be 
traced through the opening sections of the fol- 
lowing chapters. In each chapter the fortress’ 
history is recapitulated from its earhest known 
beginnings to its last military engagement, 
followed by an analysis of its architecture. 

The history of the long Greek Middle Ages is 
viewed generally in the introduction, treated 
locally in the chapters, and listed by dates 
in the chronological table. Throughout the 
book, and specifically in the conclusion, I have 
sought to establish — with humility — evidence 
for the identification of the different periods 
and builders of the castles of the Morea from 

the Roman conquest to the Greek War of In- 
dependence. 

This work has been made possible by the 
support of Harvard University, the American 
School of Classical Studies, and the Fulbright 
Foundation. The opportunity to write it I owe 
to Dr. Shirley H. Weber, Director of the Gen- 





nadeion, whose discovery of the plans and 
whose keen interest first stimulated an ex- 
ploration of my own, and whose encourage- 
ment and kindness added constantly to its 
pleasure. To Dr. Lucy T. Shoe I am most 
fortunately indebted for vigorous and hearten- 
ing assistance in the editing of my manuscript, 
and for the sympathetic intelligence for which 
a writer longs. I wish to express also my thanks 
to Dr. John L. Caskey, Director of the Amer- 
ican School of Classical Studies, to Miss 
Eurydice Demetrakopoulou, Mrs. Alexandra 
Dervys, Dr. Peter Topping, and Mr. Takis 
Demodos of Methone. 

To Professor Antoine Bon of Montpellier my 
obligations are too many to number. To his 
twenty-five year study of the archaeology of 
medieval Greece I owe all I know of method 
and examination. Without his previous publi- 
cations I would not have known how to begin; 
without our acquaintance and correspondence 
I could hardly have continued. To his gener- 
osity, which placed at my disposal the un- 
published manuscript of his history and monu- 
ments of Frankish Achaea, I owe the correc- 
tion of many mistakes, the relief from un- 
certainty, and the greater deliverance from 
unwise certainty. The free choice from his col- 
lection of photographs has enabled me to in- 
clude twenty-three illustrations (Figs. 21, 25, 
97, 31, 32, 33, 89, 94, 96, 98, 99, 116, 117, 120, 
131, 182, 188, 135, 144, 145, 147, 182, 188), 
together with the plan of Argos (Fig. 119), 
drawn by himself and M. Henri Ducoux. 

The photographic reproductions of the Gri- 
mani plans I owe to the skill of Miss M. Alison 
Frantz. Nine of the photographs of Acro- 
corinth (Figs. 151-156, 160-162) were taken 
by Hermann Wagner. Except for the above 
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mentioned, and the air views of Aerocorinth, 
New Navarino, Methone, Nauplia, and Canea 
(Frontispiece, Figs. 48, 61, 97, 226), the photo- 
graphs in this book are my own. The sketches 
and diagrams have been re-drawn from my 
own originals by Mr. Thomas Fisher, Mrs. 
Grace Norerogss Fisher, and Miss Patricia 
Baker. 

Finally, to Greece as a country the debt of 
the spirit is, fittingly, not to be measured. [ 
am obliged for many oceasions of assistance 
to the agencies of the Greek Government, 


Athens, March, 1948 
New York, January, 1953 












whose good faith was particularly welcome 4 
in an era when €évos apxaioAdyos has become § 
almost synonynous in the language with mpo- 3 
mayavdio1s. During a civil war, at a time when 

communications and accommodation barely 
existed, one could do no more than throw 
oneself on the forebearance of the people of 
the country, who know only one word for 
stranger and guest, and whose hospitality, 
generosity, and trust provided a more valuable 


education than may be found in histories or 
monuments. 


Kevin ANDREWS 
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INTRODUCTION 


The title of this book is brief and corres- 
pondingly indefinite. More exactly, it is a des- 
eniption of sixteen of the larger medieval for- 
tresses in the Peloponnese, occupied by the 
Venetians during the period 1685-1715, and 
drawn by their engineers round the year 1700. 
More generally, it is about Greece during the 
Middle Ages, in the sense that in Greece the 
Middle Ages have continued, without major 
interruptions, into the present day. Deprived 
of the Renaissance, admitted to Hurope only 
in the XIX century, still waiting for her 
industrial revolution, Greece presents a pecu- 
liar and unfamiliar history as background for 
a book on castles. 

This medieval aspect of Greece needs to be 
taken into account, no less, as the background 
to the present epoch, if either are to be com- 
prehensible. In the V century B.C. Greece 
resisted and threw back the invasions of Asia. 
Three hundred years later she fell captive to 
Rome, which transmitted Hellenistic civiliza- 
tion to the western half of Kurope. The legacy 
of Greece has come to us third-hand, filtered 
and re-filtered through Rome and the Renais- 
sance. What we have is a painting of a paint- 
ing. The original living image has been trans- 
formed. The great myths of a primitive tribe 
that covered the mysteries of man and nature 
wend their way through weary Roman epics, 
emerge again in courtly lyrics, declaim them- 
selves upon the stage of Madame de Main- 
tenon’s school for young girls, and finish up as 


the musty devices of a literature of revivals. 
The aesthetic predilections of a different time 
and place have embalmed Antiquity and varn- 
ished it over with concepts of restraint, ra- 
tionality, and remoteness, like an object under 
a glass bell. Modern scholarship has smashed 
the glass, and exposed what lay beneath it to 
the rough winds of reinterpretation, so that 
we begin to make out the image of a hot, 
turbulent, uncomfortable country, and a race 
whose peculiar genius was to eurb the meri- 
dional violence of its nature with the forms of 
art. Still, however, in the popular mind, and 
for most of the western world, ancient Greece 
remains a sort of cool, ideal condition, deco- 
rated with snow-white pediments ina Mediter- 
ranean as tranquil as Baedeker or The Tangle- 
wood Tales, peopled with eminent Victorians 
called Themistocles and Plato. For the most 
part we are still children of the Enlighten- 
ment, and cling to this ideal Antiquity as the 
direct and fitting parent of our civilization, 
while we keep our gaze averted from the age 
between, the centuries which swallowed up the 
last of the Legions and the Paa Romana. 

In Greece to-day the traveller may note, 
among the ruins of the Ancient World, the 
erection of the barracks and pillboxes guarding 
communications through the mountains of 
Arkadia, and the regiments raising the defense 
lines across the coastal plain between Mount 
Olympos and the sea; and be reminded of that 
other age given over to danger, less chronicled 
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but closer to us than Troy or Actium, whose 
memorials cover the mountain passes pi 
leys, clifftops and harbors, from Crete ] 
Macedonia. Where, he may ask, is the glasaica 
Greece he has been brought up with, 1m the 
long afterglow of the Renaissance ? Instead of 
shining templestones chiselled with the re- 


1 val- 


to 


sources of perfection, these fortresses of medi- 
eval Greece crouch to the contours of the land 
with crumbling, roofless walls of rubble, built 
with the mark of haste, as if there were not 
time between one invasion and the next to 
build them. The columns have fallen, and the 
upright bodies of the gods and charioteers 
have given way to the murky features of the 
saints, in whose melancholy slit-eyes or open 
glare of pity we read the warning of an age that 
has seen the columns fall and gone into the de- 
fensive, waiting for invasions and the Judg- 
ment, 

They strike familiar note to-day, after the 
bombs have fallen, among our underground 
lines and our research laboratories, whose hint 
of destruction sets us far off from the sunnier 
centuries of Metternich or Pericles, Lowis XTV 
or Gladstone or Augustus Caesar. Our atfmnity 
is rather with that intervening period of dis- 
order, where we can see the familiar crises pre- 
enacted among the crumbling social fabrics, 
the frightened governments, and the towering 
efforts of the unheroic. 

Yet though our civilization claims to have 
been born in Ancient Greece, with its one or 
two centuries so bright that a squabble of two 
villages has set the pattern of world wars, still 
it is the whole of Greece, from the beginning to 
the present, whose history serves as the com- 
pass of human events. Let. it guide us past 
Alexandria and Rome into its darkest period, 
where we shall find more Signposts and read 
more oracles, Here in a small space are empires 
fighting, measuring their fortunes in the grip 
or loss of colonies; wars waged in the name of 
Christianity and civilization ; native peoples 

fighting the encroachment of outsiders, fight- 
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es our Western textbooks. Side glan 


medieval Greece oe ee wie le 

attempts to squeeze if, togethon iis 

Antiquity, into the framework of a sh 

Huropean history, despite the divergence 

their strains. Hurope has been endlessly re 

lutionized. Its geography and institutions 
been cut up into sections, and with each cha 
the past has been set off always at fur 
further removes. Its present is the end 
road with many turnings. The vanishing of 

empire that had unified the world, the x 
independent cities while Rome crumbled, 
rise of nation-states, the blotting out of t 
tion and learning, the rediscovery of lea 
in a new tradition, the Reformation a 
breakdown of a single church, the dise 
of the New World and the expansion of 
rope, colonization, imperialism, industrial 
political revolutions, the replacing of x 
by science and the class war: all this on ¢ 
hand. And in contrast, the Hastern Mec 
ranean where the Emperors of the RO 
ruled down to the century that saw t 
covery of America. 

Here was a huge state, always on the lef 
sive, gradually shrinking overa thousand 
while bit by bit was broken off its edge 
long fight against the Arabs from the Sot 
oe ae the Hast, the Slavs fron 
Europe ee Franks from the 
political a 7 er ae a it eee 
The seluae on ie vadicont 
enough to ee a Constantinop! 
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and Moslem walked together in the holy places, 
The Empire did not extend across oceans, 
Missionaries were not sent to continents on the 
other side of the globe to spearpoint the sub- 
jugation of primitive or drowsing peoples, 
Those who came to Greece as conquerors, 
Romans and Avars, were hellenized. Venetian 
magistrates in the coastal places of the Aegean 
grew rebellious against la Dominante. Frankish 
barons in the castles of the Peloponnese and 
Thessaly died without issue. The Greeks them- 
selves, gradually enslaved and at last robbed 
of all political independence, retained during 
the long Turkish night the religion and lan- 
guage which had provided the unity of Byzan- 
ium. Even with the Turkish conquest, the 
Hmpire itself remained in place, and only 
partially changed hands. The Sultans set their 
state upon foundations laid by Constantine. 
After the master of the house, the Emperor 
and Steward of Christ, was gone, the servants 
still remained in service. The war, commerce, 
and administration of the Ottomans depended 
largely on the hands and brains of Greeks, the 
subject people who knew the business of ruling 
better than their rulers. Geographically, after 
the Turks fell back from central urope, the 
Nast returned to the limits which Alexander 
had set, between the Balkans and Afghanistan. 

The Turkish conquest drew down a curtain 
upon the Hastern Mediterranean, which eut it 
off from the western world, and had the effect 
of holding time in suspension, Hurope forged 
ahead in discovery and material advancement, 
but Greece, by the XIX century, had fallen 
again into the backward and primitive eon- 
dition of life that marked her when abandoned 
fo provincial desolation as an outpost of the 
new Hast Rome. 

An organic unity and a concentration of 
space pervade the history of this comer of the 
world, and set it apart from Murope during 
those centuries when its tribes became nations 
and Govered the hemispheres, A unity perhaps 

the result of that historical foree which ro- 


stricted the beginnings of civilization to the 
Mast, and later split the Roman Wmpire in 
two, and sundered the Christian Church; or 
perhaps the legacy of Byzantium, superim- 
posed on that of Alexander, which left, behind 
it, underneath a confusion of tongues, the pat- 
fern of a commonwealth of nations. he pagan 
civilization that had spread from Greece and 
lonia out over the Mediterranean was trans- 
formed into the Christian civilization of By- 
zantium, whieh drew back from Kurope and 
returned into its eastern half, Today's remnant 
of it has retuned to the territorial limits of the 
South Balkan peninsula. Here, finally, con- 
centrated in the language, the religion, and the 
vicissitudes of a continuing race, we may read 
that single history whose past and present 
reflect each other like broken mirrors. 


During the IL century after Ghrist the land 
of intellectual light entered its Dark Ages. Our 
study begins at the point where Greece van- 
ishes from history, and re-emerges to view as 
the “Scythian wilderness” of the early Byzan- 
tine period. Mor centuries nothing is visible but 
the floods of invasions. Herulians, Vizigoths, 
and Huns pour into the eountry from the 
North, obliterating the boundaries of Hmpire. 
The old Roman law forbidding local fortifica- 
tion within the Imperial dominion becomes a 
danger before the rising tide. During the IV 
century the towns of Greece gird themselves 
with walls onee more. In the VI century 
Justinian draws up the lines of resistance at 
Thermopylae and the Isthmus, and then for 
two hundred years Avars and Slavs sweep 
down into Greece, while the Hellenic popula- 
tion vainly tears down the temples of Anti- 
quity to build fortresses against them. In 
places the Greeks are engulfed by the inya- 
sions, in others Byzantine rule is driven out 
entirely, In this anarchy of decentralization 
the invasions give impetus to the rise of local 
war-lords and powerful ruling clans, whose 
private fights perpetuate the pattern of Greek 
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history fror ancient times, and determine the 
Progressively disastrous course of Greek events 
up to the Turkish conquest and beyond. 

Shortly after the year 800 the tide of the 

Slavic invasions was halted. The barbarians 
soltled in the land and adopled Christianity, 
while Greece came back under the sway of 
Byzantium. The great Byzantine churches of 
the following centuries and the record of the 
landowners’ riches indicate that Greece at last 
regained prosperity. Its only history, however, 
was the record of strife under the alternate 
oppression of Byzantine officials and the local 
archons, who preferred to wage wars against 
each other rather than turn their eyes to the 
danger fast approaching from outside. 

With all of its principal enemies Byzantium 
had in turn achieved some sort of modus 
vivendi. Barbarian tribes had been assimilated 
into the Hmpire. Slavs had been converted to 
Orthodox Christianity. Islam had come to 
terms, allowing religious freedom to the Chris- 
tians in Arab-oceupied lands. But now a new 
power had arisen with whom there was to be 
no peace, the Christians of western Hurope. 
bince the V century these had looked to 
Palestine, in the territory of the Wastern Wm- 
pire, as the source of relics and the end of 
pilgrimages. In later centuries Hurope rernem- 
bered how Charlemagne had endowed a. pil- 
grims’ hostel in Jerusalem. After the capture 
of Jerusalem by the Arabs in 638 pilgrimages 
cominued: the tourist trade was welcome. In 
the X century the Byzantine navy cleared the 
seas of Arab corsairs, securing the way for the 
pilgrims who, in the next century, came flocl- 
ing into the Wast from every corner of Hurope. 
Pilgrimages as such were harmless, but the 
results were not. In the V century, alter the 
Mastern Councils had established Christian 
dogma, a jealous bishop of Rome ordered 
the Mmperor to submit to his own em cathedra 
decisions. The rivalry of the churches of Hast, 
and West grew with time and insult, until in 
1054 the schism was declared final. The unity 



































of Christendom could be re- established Ney 
only by cong uest or infileraton The pi x 
grims were the vanguard. Next, the bellicen ; 
instincts of the military society of wester, 
Hurope were channelled by the Church into 
the concept of a holy war, directed first 
against the Infidel in Spain, and then towards. 
the Arabs in the Mast. ; 
‘the Byzantine Mmpire had long been suffer. 
ing the depredations of ifs enemies, the Nor 
mans on its west and the Turks on its easter 
flank. Over a period of centuries the Eropire 
had been undermined by its own inte pa) 
policies, first of taxation and religious perseen- 
tion, which drove its subjects to live under the 
kindlier and more orderly rule of the Moslems, 
and next by the replacing of the old agrarjan 
system of independent landholders by a here- 
ditary aristocracy. The new wardens of the 
Anatolian marches soon developed into local 
tyrants and rivals of the Emperor. Their yast 
estates were given over to sheep grazing, and 
the land gradually fell open to invasions. The 
defeat of the Byzantines at Manzikert in 1071 
lost them Armenia, proclaimed the advanee ot 
the Turks, and gave western Hurope the belief 
that the astern Empire was no longer capa 
of defending Christendom. At the close of f 
XI century the needs of Byzantium and 
expansionist urge of western Hurope came 
harmony. The Emperor Alexios I appeal 
the Pope to recruit troops for the defense of t 
Greek Empire. Pope Urban II raised the army 
which in 1099 overthrew the Arab Caliphat 
and set up the Latin Kingdom of Jerus 
The land-hungry, uncivilized knights 
peasants of the West who had come to reel 
the Sepulchre, stayed to enjoy the ¢ 
the Mastern Mediterranean, In vain | 
and his successors tried to preserve th 
pire by keeping a balance of power betw 
the Pranks and the Infidel. Now it v 
late: Murope had found its natural outle 
spring Atl serot of Byam 
8, undefended wealth of th 











































inspired two more crusades during the next 
hundred years. The infiliration of the East at 
last came to a head at the tum of the XII 
century, when Innocent III launched the 
Fourth Crusade. But religious authority, even 
in the age of St. Thomas Aquinas, was less a 
force than money. The plutocracy of Venice 
Was swift to submit a plan for the partitioning 
of the Byzantine Empire. Long expert through 
her devious business interests in the ways of 
the Levant, Venice commanded the flotilla 
which was to bear the crusaders to the -Holy 
Land. The Doge Enrico Dandolo changed the 
course of the ships, and deposited the crusaders 
not on the shores of Palestine, but at the 
Golden Horn, offering them there a prize more 
tempting than Jerusalem. The riches of Con- 
stantinople called to a rougher appetite: the 
Sepulchre was forgotten. The City was sacked, 
the Empire of East Rome systematically dis- 
membered. The reigning dynasty fled into 
Anatolia, while the Frankish knights, descend- 
ants of the barbarian tribes that had overrun 
the old Roman Empire eight centuries before, 
now found themselves heirs to the sumptuous 
cvilization of Justinian and Constantine. 

The Western Church had now achieved 
temporal dominion over Eastern Europe and 
_ the shores of Asia Minor, with a Flemish 
count named Baldwin installed as head of a 
feudal Latin Empire in Constantinople. Salo- 
nica, Crete, and Cyprusbecame subsidary King- 
doms, the Peloponnese a Principality, Athens 
and the Aegean Islands Duchies, Boudonitza 
a Marquisate, Salona a County, distributed 
among the crusading barons of Burgundy, 
Champagne, Lombardy, and Flanders. The 
merchants of Venice, who had originally allot- 
ted one third of the Byzantine Empire to 
themselves, came off with a sizable portion 
including the Ionian Islands, the coasts of 
Albania and Epiros, the Messenian ports of 
 ahcee and Corone, the entire cae the 
of Kythera, Salamis, Aegina, Crete, 
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harbors extending down the Adriatic, through 
the Aegean to Constantinople, the Black Sea, 
and the trade-routes of Mongolia and Cathay 
confirmed Venice as the commercial capital of 
Europe. 

In 1205 the Peloponnese was conquered by 
a band of Frankish knights who set up the 
semi-independent, feudal Princée de T Amorée 
under a Prince and twelve vassal barons. The 
castles captured from the Greeks — Acro- 
corinth, Argos, Nauplia, Kalamata, Arkadia, 
and Patras — were improved with the aris of 
fortification imported from the West. New 
castles arose at Mistra, Maina, Passava, Kary- 
taina, and Chlemoutsi. From these places the 
Franks kept the Greeks in subjection, and 
hemmed in the wild Slavic tribes that still 
mhabited Taygetos owing allegiance to none. 
The Principality reached its zenith in half a 
century. By 1259 William Villehardouim, the 
reigning Prince, was a captive of the Greeks. 
In 1261 the Greeks recovered Constantinople, 
drove out the Latins, and reinstated the By- 
zantine Empire. The Prince of Frankish Achaea 
was ransomed, “‘and as an earnest of his free 
dom ... gave three places, the strongest in the 
Peloponnese, to the Emperor of the Romans, 
Monemvasia and Leuktrain Maniand Lakonian 
Sparta. And once again the Greeks (‘Peazaio:) 
set their hands upon the Peloponnese, and 
from those three places the entire island came 
back into their sway even as it had been be- 
fore, except for a few forts and cities of which 
the aristocracy of Venice was possessor.”? 

The Morea was now divided among three 
powers. In 1311 most of the French nobility of 
Greece was wiped out in battle by a band of 
Catalan mercenaries, who established them- 
selves in the old Burgundian Duchy of Athens, 
The Frankish Principality of Achaea passed 
into the hands of absentee rulers. New adven- 
turers from Europe. Navarrese soldiers of 
fortune, the Knights of Rhodes, 
princes a Pie. Florence, Ni 
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Genoa, arrived in Greece to share the spoils of 
the disputed successions which, during the 
XIV century, stimulated the expansion of the 
Byzantine province in the southeastern Pelo- 
ponnese. Its territories gradually widened, as 
the foreigners fought among themselves. The 
Venetians, from their listening posts in Me- 
thone, Corone, Navarino, Argos, and Nauplia, 
studied first the disintegration of the Frankish 
state, and then in the early XV century turned 
their hostility against the Despotate of Mistra, 
whose rapid growth had upset the political 
balance. Under the threat of the Turkish inva- 
sions, Venice at the last moment tried to make 
peace between the Greeks and Latins in the 
Morea. 

Her efforts were disregarded. In 1430 Con- 
stantine Palaiologos, Despot of Mistra, cap- 
tured the fortresses of Patras and Chlemoutsi, 
and so put an end to the last remnant of 
Frankish Achaea. Except for the five Venetian 
colonies, the whole Morea was re-united under 
Greek rule. The Byzantine Empire now con- 
sisted of a city and a province. The fall of each 
demonstrated that clash of heroism and jea- 
lousy, dominant in the individual Greek nature, 
and motive force of Greece’s history. In 1453 
Constantinople was captured. The last Con- 
stantine died fighting on the walls even while 
the Turks were entering the city. Seven years 
later his two brothers, Thomas and Demetrios, 
ruling the Morea between them, preferred a 
fratricidal civil war to a common defense of 
their people. Each sold out, one to the Pope, 
the other to the Sultan. The Despotate of 
Mistra ended in betrayal, and by 1460 Greece 
disappeared as a political entity. 

The Venetians busily looked to the safety of 
their trading posts by signing treaties with the 
Turks. “Essendo noi mercanti non possiamo 
viver senza loro” was a motto characteristic of 
that expediency which won Venice four cen- 
turies of greatness and at last caused ber down- 
fall. The Turks of the XV and XVI centuries 
could not be lived with. After 1460 the Vene- 
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tian colonies awaited their fate oné by one, ; 

The year 1463 saw the outbreak of the first of 4 
the Turco-Venetian Wars, the Jong struggle of i 

implacable expansion against the death-grip of 

a commercial empire. Venice's interests in fhe — 
Levant dated from the XI century: Venicehad 
engineered the Fourth Crusade, fed herself 
upon the rivalry of Byzantium and the Latin A 
states of the Hast, and then sought to keep at — 
peace with the power which had destroyed — 
them all. But the Turkish capacity for destruc. 
tion was not to stop with the end of the Ha 
Roman Empire. First fell Venetian Argos, th 
Huboea by the end of the war in 1479. In 1500 
Venice lost Methone, Corone, and Old Naya- 
rino, in 1540 Nauplia and Monemvasia, in 156) 
Chios, in 1571 Cyprus, and at last in 1645 f 
loss of Canea marked the beginning of the W 
of Candia. By 1669 Crete passed from Veneti 
to Ottoman domination. 

Venice had already entered her deecli 
During the XIV century her North Itali: 
dominion had begun to slip away from he 
while she concentrated her energies upon 
sea-borne empire in the Levant. But the co 
quest of Egypt by the Turks cut off her 
Sea trade, and finally the discovery of a 
route to the Indies in 1499 shifted the str 
of commerce from the Mediterranean to th 
Atlantic. The foundations of Venice's gr 
ness were swiftly shored away. The 
meanwhile, spread over the Aegean, 
north through the Balkans and Hungary int 
the heart of Europe. 

Europe in the later XVII cent 
divided between two rival camps, round ) 
the lesser nations, independent and dep 
ranged themselves in fixed or shifting o 
Louis XTV was struggling for the mas 
the continent, first bringing France itself t 
his heel; reducing the Stuart Kings of I 
Nether gat neutrality; seizing the § 
burg as = ci aa Siena 
ieige the ea sand then secur 

Succession to the §} 
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Over a period of filty years there formed and 
re-formed against him a series of alliances he- 
iwrepn Holland, Spain, Austria, the Electors of 
Brandenburg, Saxony, Bavaria, and the Pala- 
tinate, the Prince of Savoy, and William of 
Orange, Ning of England. The chiet constant 
m this flux of leagues was Leopold I of Austria, 
whose Holy Roman Hmpire had become the 
bulwark of western Europe against the Turks. 
Ceaselessly the agents of France worked among 
the German princelings to wean them away 
from their submission to the Kmperor. Sums 
were lavished on the election to the throne of 
Poland, while Louis XIV joined the Turks in 
fomenting the rebellious nationalism of Hun- 
gary and Transylvania. The Hapsburg was 
kept safely busy on his eastern flank when the 
Turks opened war in 1663. Twenty years later 
the political vacuum of Burope’s disunity pre- 
cipitated the last of the Turkish invasions. For 
fifty-seven days the walls of Vienna with- 
stood the Turkish siege. Finally the tide was 
tured, and the great age of Ottoman ex- 
pansion came to an end. Six months after the 
relief of Vienna, Austria, Poland, and the 
Republic of Venice formed the Holy League to 
drive the Turks out of southeastern Europe. 
In the spring of 1684 an army of Venetian, 
Dalmatian, Florentine, Maltese, and Papal 
troops under the leadership of the Venetian 
general, Francesco Morosini, moved against the 
Turks in Greece. The Poles drove into Rou- 
mania, while the Austrians followed up with 
advances into Hungary, Serbia, Bulgaria, and 
Transylvania. The Venetians took the islands 
of Leukas, Baltos, and Xeromeros, Misso- 
longhi, and Preveza in the first campaign, 
and during the ensuing winter entered into 
alliances with the Duke of Brunswick and the 
peoples of Cheimarra in Wpiros and Mani in 
the southern Peloponnese. The year 16852 gan 
the capture of four castles in Messenia and 


* The course of the Venetian campaigns in the Morea may 
be followed in greater detail in the opening sections of the 
consecutive chapters below. 


Mani, Corone, Zarnata, Kalamata, and Ke- 
lepha. In 1686 the Venetians took the re- 
maining places in western Messenia, Old and 
New Navarino, Arkadia, and Methone, and 
then attacked the Turks from the side of the 
Argolid, capturing Argos and Nauplia. The 
campaign of 1687 saw the Venetians masters of 
Achaea and the central Peloponnese. First fell 
Patras, with the Castle of Morea and the 
Castle of Roumeli at the mouth of the Corinth- 
ian Gulf, Naupaktos (Lepanto), Acrocorinth, 
Chlemoutsi, and finally Mistra. Having con- 
quered the Peloponnese in three campaigns, 
Morosini moved the allied armada north to 
Athens, which also capitulated after the bom- 
bardment of the Acropolis and the destruction 
of the Parthenon. In 1688 the resistance of the 
great fortress of Chalkis (Negroponte) threw 
the Venetians back into the Peloponnese. 
Monemyasia surrendered, and in 1699 the 
Peace of Carlowitz gave the Venetians a new 
Levantine dominion, consisting of the seven 
Ionian Islands, the three forts of Souda, 
Spinalonga, and Grabousa in Crete, the islands 
of Tenos and Aegina, and the “Kingdom” of 
the Morea. By the same treaty Poland, which 
had stimulated the portentous hostility of 
Russia against Turkey, recovered Podolia in 
the Ukraine, while Austrian ascendancy was 
reinstated in the eastern provinces of Transyl- 
vania and Hungary. The Turkish power in 
Hurope was broken. 

Now Venice had reversed the order of her 
losses. With the aid of powerful allies she had 
struck, while the striking was good, at an 
Ottoman Empire which had begun suddenly 
to show its weakness. The Gonquest of the 
Peloponnese avenged the loss of those islands 
and maritime places, guardians of the trade- 
routes to Asia on which her might and pros- 
perity had been built. But that age lay re- 
moved by three or four centuries: it was a 
memory of the past, and what had happened 
in the intervening time gave little hope for its 
survival in the future. Venice had conquered 
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the Morea in the belief that territorial ex- 
pansion would recover her trade, her monopoly, 
and her ancient position among the nations of 
Hurope. But unless the Ottoman Empire were 
erushed entirely, Venice could hardly hope 
again to do business on the Bosporos. The 
Ottomans were weak, but not yet shaken, and 
for purposes of foreign trade Istanbul was not 
Constantinople. Venice could exploit the Morea 
from all the harbors on its coast, but the 
enemy was still at hand. Beyond the Isthmus 
of Corinth lay the dominions of the Ottoman 
Empire, and a Turkish fleet still prowled in the 
Aegean. Since 1499 the East Mediterranean 
was a backwater. Commerce was flowing now 
through different oceans and round other con- 
tinents. Venice had entered the War of the 
Holy League with the intent of recovering her 
vanished empire, but the conquest of the 
Peloponnese could not repay the sacrifice 
endured by her previous generation in the 
Cretan War. 

Nevertheless, the Venetians organized the 
Morea with much of their old administrative 
skill, in accordance with the policies and in- 
stitutions developed by the Most Serene Re- 
public over a period of centuries. The record of 
their rule is told in the despatches of the 
Venetian governors, magistrates and census- 
takers, painting a minutely detailed picture of 
the country, with its sources of wealth, its 
needs, its fall and growth of population, and 
the condition of its defenses: the harbors silted 
up, the ports unguarded, and the fortresses 
fallen into neglect and rain. From 1690 to 1715 
the reports call with increasing urgency for 
repair and refortification of the castles on 
which depends the safety of the population, 
and of Venice’s last great gamble. Plans are 
drawn up for their renovation, well illustrated 
by the collection of Francesco Grimani, re- 
produced in this book. The elaborate legends 
of the drawings tell the story of the Venetians’ 
ambition. The directions grow monotonous: 
“Posto da farsi ... Recinto da farsi ,., Ter- 
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Altro posto da farsi -- ine 
serata ... deve esser ristaurata 2a Re ae 
del suo Parapeto .-- Turrion 8. Marco vole um | 
Gannon 2. Postarvole due Colunbrine vee 
Turrion §. Gaetano vel una petriera wale SibhOn 
dove si deve diruppare per impedire la Sor 
presa...”7 A comparison of all these projected! 
schemes with the fortresses in their actual 
state are a testimony to what Venice failed to 
accomplish. 

What Venice did accomplish in the way of 
fortification in the Morea at this late date 
seems to indicate she believed she was there 
to stay. But her allies of the Holy League left 
her for the more profitable pursuit of gnawing 
off sections of the Ottoman territories nearer 
home. In 1715 she found herself defending the 
Morea alone with 8,000 troops concentrated in 
five coastal fortresses. In a three months” 
campaign an enormous Turkish army drove 
the Venetians out of Greece forever. A con- 
quest Venice had undertaken in a dream of 
past greatness ended in reducing her to the 
shadowy pomps and festivals of her final cen- 
tury, while Greece settled down under the 
somnolent corruption of the last hundred years 
of Turkish rule. This was the end of the two — 
aged empires of East and West, which had 
imposed the tyrannies of their rise and fall 
upon a people who were at last re-emerging 
a nation. : 
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The “Collection of the Drawings of the 
of all the Fortresses in the Kingdom of 
Morea and Part of the Harbors of the Sa 
contains forty-one plans, drawings, ani 
of two fortresses in Crete and Euboea, thi 
Albania and Montenegro, and seveni 


the Peloponnese, with t 
; en large bays 
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or by the Presence of his coat. of arms, ex- 
pressly for Francesco Grimani, a Venetian 
soldier and magistrate active in the Venetian 
conquest and occupation of the Peloponnese, 
1685-1715. Wounded at the siege of Monem- 
vasia during the summer of 1689,3 he also 
fought with the rank of Lieutenant General at 
the capture of Valona and Canina in Albania, 
September 17-18, 1690.4 From 1699-1701 he 
held the office of Provveditore Generale dell’ 
Armi in Morea, a position of military com- 
mand, at the end of which he wrote to the 
Venetian Senate the report dated October 8, 
1701, which describes, better than any other 
document of the time, the condition of the 
Peloponnese and the details of the Venetian 
administration. In 1706 Grimani was called 
back to duty in the Peloponnese, this time as 
governor. At the end of his tenure his report 
of January 8, 1708, written to the military 
commander, da Mosto, completes the long 
record? of his concern and accomplishments 
in the castles of the Morea. Ten of these, he 
Says, are garrisoned, four are ruled by local 
proveditors, six others dismantled or des- 
troyed. Generally, he continues, the walls are 
in ruin; the fortresses ill supphed with troops, 
food, and munitions; their treasures low. 
He mentions the explosion of powder-stores 
and the consequent damage to the walls of 
Monemyasia, Argos, Corone, the two Nava- 
rinos, and Acrocorinth. He has repaired the 
cisterns, barracks, hospitals, and storehouses 
in Nauplia, Patras, the Castle of Morea, 
Argos, and Acrocorinth. At Methone he has 
built four new barracks, two storehouses, and 
a hospital, and offers an elaborate proposal 
for the refortification of the citadel’s land- 
ward front. Notable is his ommission of any of 
the works built: by him to strengthen the land 
defenses of Nauplia: the great bastion of 1706, 
and the two caponiers sealing off the neck of 


* Garzoni, I, p. 831. 
* See Plate XX XIX, (I, K, V, and P), 
* Published by Sp. Lampros in AeAtfov, V, pp. 448-561, 


the peninsula, built after he had withdrawn 
his earlier insistent demands for the fortifica- 
tion of the Palamedi. He Suggests improve- 
ments in Old Navarino, and a plan to demolish 
Chlemoutsi (Castel Tornese) and build a new 
harbor fortress on the sea near by at Glarentza 
(Chiarenza). He gives particular care to the 
Peloponnesian harbors: Nauplia, where he re- 
commends dredging; Drepanon with its unique 
facilities for dry-dock repairs, already in pro- 
cess of improvement, which nevertheless, with 
Poros, needs some fortified work to protect the 
entrance; Porto Longo on Sapienza; and the 
Bays of Tolos, Methone, and Navarino. He 
speaks also of a mole which the Venetians 
began building at Monemvasia during the 
siege of 1690. Finally he mentions “drawings 
attached to the report in Book 5, and certain 
despatches, notably despatch 79,” and refers 
to a plan of Acrocorinth by La Salle. 

The reference may be set beside the collec- 
tion of plans reproduced in this volume. With 
their numerous proposals for refortification, 
yet without showing any of the major works 
actually carried out, these drawings appear to 
have been made, for the most part, shortly 
after the Venetian conquest of the Morea or, 
presumably, during Grimani’s first period of 
office (1699-1701). 

Those plans which bear neither Grimani’s 
crest nor title may still have been part of his 
original collection. Plate X of Old Navarino is 
dated 1706, the first year of his governorship. 
The plan of Drepanon (Plate XXV) bears no 
reference to hig name, but it was Grimani who 
in 1701 first suggested its fortification. La 
Salle’s drawing of Acrocorinth (Plate XX XI) 
may well be the one spoken of by him in his 
report to da Mosto. His connection with the 
abortive siege of Canea (Plate XXXVIID) is 
unknown, but the two panoramic views of 
Monemvasia (Plate XXXVII) and the map of 
Valona and Canina (Plate XX XTX) may have 
been included in the series as showing scenes of 
his military activity. The two views of the 
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Navarinos (Plate XIII), the small drawing of 
Methone dated 1731 (Plate XVID, and that of 
Duleigno, 1751 (Plate XL) are later insertions. 

Seventeen out of the forty-one drawings are 
unsigned. The remaining twenty-four are 
signed by eight different hands. Six are by a 
French engineer, in Venetian service, who 
signs himself Levasseur, Le Vaseur, Vaseur, 
Vasieur, and Vassor.® His drawings of Kelepha 
(Plate VI) New Navarino (Plate XII), the 
Castle of Morea (Plate XXX), Mistra (Plate 
XXXIV), and Monemvasia (Plate XXXV1I), 
are characterized by clear, large, detailed plans 
of the fortresses and, in two cases, carefully 
colored elevations. His map of the Bay of 
Navarino (Plate VIII) is, unlike the others, 
out of proportion. Five plans are by a German 
called Beler (variation, beller), whose metic- 
ulous draughtsmanship is sometimes obscured 
by liberties of proportion, and lost under the 
weight of Teutonically baroque ornamenta- 
tion (see Plates II, III, IX, XI). Another 
draughtsman is Bortolo Carmoy, whose name 
appears on Plate XXI of Nauplia (“Copied 
from the original of Giovanni Bassignani.. .”’), 
on Plate XXIII of Nauplia (signed B. C.), and 
on Plate XX XIX of Valona. The plan of the 
siege of Canea (Plate XXXVIII) is unsigned, 
but appears, stylistically, to be his also. An 
extreme accuracy justifies his mention in the 
reports of Grimani and Loredan’ as “sopra 
Intendente Ingegner.” The signature of Van 
Deyk (or Vandeyk) appears on the plans of 
Argos (Plate XXVIII), Patras (Plate XXIX), 
the Castle of Morea (Plate XXX, together 
with that of Levasseur), and Chlemoutsi (Plate 
XXXIII, together with the initials of another 
draughtsman, A. D.). Of these great skill is 
shown in the drawings of Patras and the Castle 
of Morea, while those of Argos and Chlemoutsi 


* A plan for the fortification of Corinth by Frangois Levas- 
seur is reproduced in Corinth, III, ii, fig. 97. 
7 AeAtiov V, pp. 501, 735. 



























: ; is mentioned iy 
are out of proportion. Vanya ate a 
the report te a tutti,” helping also in 
engineers as 1 a rea. The plans of Corone 
the census of the Mo I 
(Plate I), Acrocorinth (Plate << ), and 
Chlemoutsi (Plate XXXHI) bear the signature 
A. D. The last mentioned 18 out of proportion, 
but the first two are perfectly exact. The two 
charts of the South Argolid coast, Plates XXTY 
and XXVIL of Karathona, Tolos, Kouverta, 
and Kastri, are signed by Niccolo Franco, 
Plates XXXII of Acrocorinth and XXXVIE A 
of Monemvasia are the work of two French. 
men, La Salle and Hrault Sieur Desparées 
respectively. 
Twenty of the drawings give large-scale 
plans of the fortresses themselves. Fifteen 
show castles on a small scale, with large see 
tions of the surrounding country. Eleven 
others are topographical coastal charts, with 
or without indication of castles. Six show the 
sieges and battles in action at Kalamata, 
Negroponte, Monemvasia, Valona, and Canea. 
Remains of an early form of tracing are evi- 
dent in six of the plans, where the various lines 
of the fortifications are impressed with a stylus 
or outlined in pin-pricks. 
It is interesting to note that, with one ex=) 
ception, this collection shows only the plans of 
places on or near the coast. Mistra is the only 
inland fortress represented. The great Frankish 
castle of Karytaina on the upper Alpheios 
not included in the series, nor Byzanti 
Zaraphona in the foothills of Parnon. A clue 
this omission may be found in a sentence 
Comer’s report of 1690: ‘Karytaina is a dis 
trict rich in minerals, from which the Tur 
make their sunpowder, with a castle in go 
condition ~ as far as I was able to penetra fe." 
The wild and mountainous interior of 
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I eloponnese had to take eare of itself. For 
Venetians the Sea was all 
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CHAPTER I 
CORONE 


(Puares I, Il) 


In the early summer of 1685 a, Venetian fleet 
of twenty-six vessels moved down the Adriatic 
to the island of Sapienza, off the southwestern 
tip of the Messenian peninsula. There the 
chiefs of the allied armies of the Holy League 
held a council of war, where to launch the first 
attack against the Peloponnese. Venetian 
agents from the Ionian Islands were sent to 
negotiate with the inhabitants of Mani, the 
harsh, waterless ridge extending from Tay- 
getos to Tainaron, which had long defied the 
efforts of the Turks to enter. The word came 
back that the Maniates were ready to revolt in 
their own good time, but for the present begged 
the Kuropeans not to land upon their coasts, 
since the Turks had recently made hostages of 
their wives and children. The Venetian com- 
mander, Francesco Morosini, decided then to 
set his forces against Corone, where on the 
other side of the Messenian Gulf he could still 
keep in touch with the Maniates who, fierce 
but self-willed allies, needed both encourage- 
ment and surveillance. 

So the fleet sailed round Cape Gallo, and on 
June 25 disembarked 10,000 troops on the 
south shore of the small promontory on which 
stands the citadel of Corone, projecting out 
into the Gulf (Fig. 2). The small town below 
the fortress walls was occupied without re- 
sistance, and within two days the lines of 


circumvallation were dug, a mile long, sealing 
the peninsula off between both its shores. 
Toward the mainland all the olive trees, the 
chief wealth of the region,? were cut down to 
remove any natural cover for the Turkish 
reinforcements who would arrive to raise the 
siege. Batteries were set up in the captured 
suburb and on the high ground west of the 
castle. Six ships fired on the stout double 
bastion, which rises above the sea in the for- 
tress’ northeast corner (Figs. 8 and 4), while the 
strongpoint of the fortifications, a great redout 
at the westerm end, became the target of a 
bombardment which continued until the final 
assault. On July 7 the Turkish relieving force 
arrived from Kalamata, and took up positions 
one mile from the Venetian earthworks (Fig.2). 
Between the two camps was a small hill, which 
the Venetians fortified with a bonnet and 
covered way, upon which seemed to hang the 
fall or resistance of the fortress itself, for the 
fighting which raged around it, and the fre- 
quency with which it changed hands.? On the 
other side the Venetians ceaselessly tried to 


1 Locatelli, I, pp. 128-152. , 

£ The olive orchards of Corone were ea a aoe as 

91) b ilgrim, Benedict of Peterborough, Gesta regis 
Hewat Seoundli ed. Stubbs: (London, 1867), Il, p. 200: 
“Ht super gulfum illum est civitas episcopalis quae dicitur 
Curun, et ibi erescit copia olivarum, adeo quod dicitur quod 
in toto mundo non est locus ubi sit tanta copia olei olivarum. 


3 Garzoni, I, pp. 100, 107-118. 
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Fic, 2. Coron, BEstecep BY THE VENETIANS June-Aucust, 1685 


open a breach at the strong west bastion, while 
making a feint with a flank assault in the 
castle’s south curtain. Under the direction of 
the engineer Verneda,‘ the Maltese troops pre- 
pared a charge of a hundred barrels of powder, 
which succeeded only in dislodging a small 
quantity of earth, while the stones of the wall 
filled up the breach. The explosion was enough, 
however, to provoke a Turkish attack from the 
side of the mainland, in which the Venetians 
were driven from the bonnet and the outer- 
most arc of their defenses.® It became doubtful 
now whether, with the enemy in the rear, the 
Venetians would ever succeed at the main 
breach. So on August 7, before sunrise, Moro- 


4 Better known for his plans of XVII century Athens. Sea 
W. Miller, ‘The Venetian Revival in Greece,” in Essays. 
» Coronelli, Memorie, pp. 66, 





. TurkisH Retievinc Force ENCAMPED, RIGHT. 
From a drawing by Coronelli. 


sini launched an attack which drove the Turks 
from the field. The allied army, now concen- 
trating on the siege, dug two parallel galleries 
extending beneath the west bastion, where 
they placed a charge of 250 powder barrels 
salvaged from the Turkish camp. At dawn of 
August 11 the mines were exploded, and the 
breach opened. The Venetians and their 
auxiliaries attacked immediately, After three 
hours of fighting, they were repulsed, but 
fought their way back in the middle of the day, 
at the same time that a picked body. of troops 
put to shore on the small tongue of land 
heyond the fortress, and prepared to storm the 
nls nase 
flag was rise dies cea yee 
hig aa ‘Ne attack halted. During 
* Mat ensued one of the Turkish ij 


Mi 
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cannons exploded accidentally, and the army of 
the Holy League entered the castle and mas- 
sacred its 1,500 defenders and inhabitants. A 
Te Deum was sung after the carnage, and the 
Venetians turned to the repair and refortifica- 
tion of the citadel, which now after nea rly two 
centuries had returned into the hands of its 
original builders.® 


* * * 


In the middle of the XII century the Arab 
geographer Hdrisi described Corone as a “small 
town with a fort over the sea” in the outlying 
Byzantine province of the Morea.? In the year 
1205, after the Fourth Crusade had dismem- 
bered the Byzantine Empire, the Frankish 
barons who were subjugating the Morea sent a 
detachment of a hundred knights, led by 
Guillaume de Champlitte and Geoffroy de 


® La Morea Combathita (Venice, 1686), pp. 89-95; Relation 
de la prise de Coron (Amsterdam, 1686); Rossi, Suecessi dell’ 
Armi Venete in Levante nella Campagna di 1686 (Vonioe, 
1686), pp. 35-139; IL Reqgno della Morea sotlo i Veneti (Venice, 
1684), pp, 17-B1; The Flistory of the Venetian Conqueasts 
(London, 1689), pp, 34-59; Foscarini, pp, 166-174; Cappel- 
letti, XI, pp. 42-44; Romanin, VII, pp. 48f. 

’ Giographie d' Wdrisi, tr, Jaubert, in Recewil de voyages et 
de mémoires (Paris, 1840), VI, p, 124, 


Villehardouin, to oceupy the valuable Mes- 
senian ports of Methone, Corone, and Kala- 
mata. Hach place surrendered on terms,’ and 
Corone, described in the chronicle of the con- 
quest as weak in walls and towers but strong in 
its position,® was bestowed as a fief on Ville- 
hardouin.! 

Venice, however, in the following year sent 
out a fleet of galleys to occupy her new Ionian 
and Aegean stations, which also took the op- 
portunity of sailing into Methone and Corone 
and expelling the Frankish garrisons." Ville- 
hardouin was compensated for his loss by his 
suzerain, fhe Prince of Achaea, with the two 
fiefs of Arkadia and Kalamata. A few years 
later, when he himself had succeeded to the 
Principality, the need of naval aid foreed him 


to make his peace with Venice. In a treaty of 

5 X.7,M., lines 1661-1714; TL. de C., 
§ 115; C. di M., pp, 426. 

* Xo. M,, lines 1695-7; 
Kal drdvrou éxtunoay « mdouy ord Kdotpo tis Kopayns, 
kK’ nUpav Td Kkotpov &yapvdv cid Te1yea Keri mUpyous’ 
els Ppaxov orndatou éxelrevov, &pipcopévo trov. 

0G, de Villehardouin, La Conquéte de Constantinople, ed, 
Maral (Paris, 1989), §§ 828-880, 

1 Miller, Latins, p, 89. 

Xt, M, lines 1864f,; C. di M., p. 426. 


§§ 108-113; ZL, de F., 


ci CASTLES OF THE MOREA 


1209 he confirmed her in possession of Me- 
thone, Corone, and all of the Messenian penin- 
Sula south of Navarino Bay.'® The same deed 
William 
Geoffroy 


Was ratified later in the century by 
who like his father 
before him, was ready to trade land for ships. 


Villehardouin, 


Four Venetian galleys helped him in 1249 at 
the siege of Monemvasia, the last 
the fall of 
Venice, swift to seize when the prize was there 


corner of 
Greece to admit Byzantium." 
for the asking, had skillfully covered her action 
at Methone and Corone with judicious loans of 
her unique commodity, naval power, and won 
for her posterity the two most valuable ports 


in Greece. 
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Coroner, Nortrueasr Sxcror, 


AND Dovusie 


WitH Outrmr Garr 
Sea Bastion. 

The half-way point along the great chain of 
communication stretching from the Adriatic to 
Syria, the Holy Land, Con- 
stantinople, and the trade routes of Asia,!® the 


Crete and Egypt, 


two towns became known as the chief eyes of 
Venice. Under her 
had a common history, or 


rule Methone and Corone 
rather absence of 
history, since it was Venice’s concern to keep 
history as far as possible removed from her 


possessions. Business, safety, and self-interest 


* Tafel und Thomas, Urkeunden, 11, pp. 97-100, 
* X.7.M., lines 2778-2790; ©, di M., p. 435; L, de ( 
197; L. de F., $$ 2108. 
1b See Ghiun Pietro Casola's Pilgrimage (1494), (Man- 
chester, 1907), p. 50; . Corone,... a very large town and 
a powerful fortress. a he people are very wealthy, for these 
places are the ports of discharge for Greece and the Black 
Sea for all classes of merchandise.” 


'., 8§ 190, 


were the keynote of her dominion, while 
Methone and Corone escaped the major tur. 
moils of three centuries. After the recapture of 
Constantinople by the Greeks, Venice hastened 
co conclude a treaty in 1265 with the Emperor 
Michael VIII Palaiologos, who promised to 
respect her colonies in the southwestern Pelo- 
ponnese.’® The pledge was subsequently re- 
throughout 
most of of Greeks, 
French, Angeyins, and Florentines for saprem- 
acy in the Morea.” A state of disorder among 
numerous small powers served Venice's pur- 
pose best, who through her officials at Methone 


newed and largely adhered to, 


the ensuing struggles 


and Corone worked out a technique of playing 
off one as the 
Frankish dominions weakened or reverted into 


against the other. However, 
Greek hands, and the greater part of the 
Morea came under the sway of one master, the 
of Venice and Byzantium 


broke out. Even while the shadow of Turkish 


ancient jealousy 


conquest spread towards the shores of Greece, 
the Greek Despot of Mistra, anxious to drive 
the last of the Latins from the soil of the 
Peloponnese, took to inciting raids along the 
In 1387 and 1888 the 
Turks finally invaded the Morea, and in 1428 
attacked and pillaged Methone and Corone by 


borders of Messenia. 


sea.'8 Still a common peril was not enough to 
unite the Christians of Hast and West. On the 
eve of the Turkish conquest, while the Despot 
Theodore I struggled to unify the Peloponnese, 
Venice only saw in his efforts a danger to her 
own interests, and refused to contribute to his 
plan for a concerted defense. Precautionary 
measures on her part consisted in strengthen- 
ing her Messenian fortresses, and trying to win, 
at the eleventh hour, the loyalty of the Greek 
inhabitants by lowering their taxes and allow- 
ing the Orthodox bishop to live within the 
walls of Corone. They continued nonetheless to 


** Tafel und Thomas, Urkunden, UI, p. 68. 


’ A. Mompherratos, Me9dv Kal K tris 
(Athens, 1914), p. 6. : ae Oe 


® Phrantzes, © « nterbhin a 
aor ‘rantzes, ed. Bonn, p. 88; Zakythinos, Despotat L 
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emigrate, leaving the land empty behind them. 
The doom of the Venetian colonies only lin- 
gered when the conqueror of Constantinople 
invaded the Peloponnese in 1458, and put an 
end to the Greek Despotate of Mistra. When 
the Byzantine Kmpire no longer existed, 
Venice, as indeed all Kurope, found herself at 
last face to face with the enemy of Christen- 
dom, with the outer defenses gone. 

Venice had recourse once more to commercial 
treaties, which saved her for a few years longer. 
But the Turks of the XV century were more 
intent on territorial and religious expansion 
than on doing business with any Huropean 
power which still retained possessions in 
Greece. The conflict, broke out in 1463, which 
after seventeen years lost Venice her two 
colonies of Argos and Buboea. In 1500 the 
inevitable blow was struck against Messenia. 
The Sultan Bayezid II fell upon Methone, and 
captured it after a siege of three months. At 
Corone the Venetians were ready to withstand 
a siege, but the mhabitants, terrified by the 
bloody example of Methone, and persuaded by 
Turkish promises of life if they surrendered, 


mutinied against their governors, and gave up- 


the citadel, only to be banished by the Turks 
to Cephalonia. The long Venetian rule came to 
an end, and all the Peloponnese, except for 
Nauplia and Monemvasia, which held out forty 
years longer, passed under Turkish sway.!® 
Corone again suffered a brief change of 
masters in 1532 when the Holy Roman Em- 
peror sent his admiral, the Genoese Andrea 
Doria, with eighty-three vessels to harass the 
coasts of Greece as a countermeasure to the 
Turkish expedition against Vienna nine years 
before. The Imperial and Ottoman fleets lin- 
gered many months, equally balanced, off the 
Akarnanian shore, each dubious of victory, 
until the Turks withdrew to Huboea, and 
Doria seized the initiative. He attacked Corone, 
and after three assaults from the side of the 
small peninsula below the fortress on the east 


# Miller, Latins, p. 497; Mompherratos, op. cit., p. 68. 


(see Plate I, Penisola con diversi Pozzi senz’ 
Aqua, and Fig. 12, right), captured the place 
and installed a garrison of 8,000 Imperial 
troops. A year later the Turks returned under 
the veteran admiral Khaireddin Barbarossa, 
and laid siege, while in the outside world the 
Emperor Charles V cast about him for an ally. 
In turn, Venice and the Knights of Malta re- 
fused his offer of Corone, no longer able to 
Support a new commitment in Turkish Greece. 
Meanwhile the defenders of the place came to 
the end of their resources. When a squadron of 
Sicilian ships made their appearance in the 
port, ostensibly to bring relief, the soldiers to- 
gether with 5,000 of the population, now 
mainly Albanian, embarked and were trans- 
ported to Sicily and Naples. For the second 
time Corone was empty of life, when the Turks 
re-entered. 


** * * 


Corone’s history is reflected in the architec- 
ture of the fortress. The first Byzantine castle 
occupied what is now the inner enclosure: per- 
haps originally a simple fort on the small 
eminence at the top of the peninsula ridge, the 
position which remainedits strongpoint through 
the succeeding centuries. To the east of this 
stretches a high plateau girdled with sandstone 
cliffs above the sea, which dwindles abruptly 
to a small tongue of land at the tip of the 
peninsula. The fortress which the Byzantine 
Greeks surrendered in 1205 consisted of a 
triangular court enclosing a section of this 
area with a redout on top of the ridge. After 
1209 the Venetians overlaid these construc- 
tions with new towers, walls, and bastions, 
while the east curtain of the Byzantine fortress 
became the dividing wall for another great 
loop of curtain and artillery bastions enclosing 
the whole plateau into an outer court four 
times the area of the inner. Finally the Turks 
added to the east wall of this outer enclosure 


© Paruta, I, p. 328; Coronelli, Memorie, p. 64; Miller, 
Latins, pp. 505£. 
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a heavy guard of artillery fortification: dut 
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the XVI century. From its western apex ; 

| came grow lH 
eastern flank Corone shows an orgami¢ 8T° 
redieval hilltop 


from the nucleus of an early n 
lls of mmnet 


castle through the proliferating ce 
and outer courts, to the terraced ramparts and 
embrasured bastions of developed artillery 
warfare. 

The oldest section of the castle stall standing 
is the wall which divides the two enclosures. 
Built of a heterogeneous combination of rubble 
and re-used fragments of earher construction, 
column drums and carved elements of marble, 
it dates to a period when materials were 
quarried out of the ruins of both classical and 
Byzantine buildings, as in the time of the 
Slavic invasions between the VI and the IX 
century. 

From the harbor town a road leads up to the 
entrance gate, along a ramp retaimed by a 
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AS IT 8TOOD IN 189 
Morée, 


THE MOREA 


buttressed wall, through the 
P propylaea which once flanked 
ates ic Des Fig. 5). This consisted 
guarded by tall, decoratiy, 


battering and 
foundations of 
the curtain (PI 
of a low screen 


Ale “ate structure i 
and an elaborate structur bearing a 


lion of St. Mark, a slotted 


piers, 
ed plaque of the 
embrasured parapet, 
ot or sentry-box at the corner, 


sarv 
: and a small hex, 
and 
gonal turr ae 

The section of the outer curtain iname. 
gate is built of thirty courses 
of massive ashlar blocks measuring upwards of 


These are a relic of the classical 


diately west of the 


8 feet long. 
Messenian Asine, but the wall itself as jn 
certain similar sections at Methone (see below 
p. 66), is more probably a re-use of Greco- 
2oman materials. So powerful a wall does not 
accord with the description of the Byzantine 
castle of Corone in the Chronicle of the Morea, 
and the presence of more blocks of the same 


size in the gateway would seem to mdicate 
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that the builders who availed themselves of 
the ancient stones were the Venetians of the 
XII century. 

The gate (Plates I, A; II, F) is set ina large, 
square pylon, projecting forward from the cur- 
tain, standing 50 feet high, similar in form and 
dimensions to the early Frankish and Ve- 
netian gateways at Methone and Chlemoutsi 
(see below, pp. 66, 149-150). A pointed arch- 
way, reminiscent of the Gothic century of the 
Fourth Crusade, leads into a high, narrow, 


vaulted passage, pierced also, at the top, with 


a semicircular window (Fig. 6). The interior 





fic.6, Conong, tun Marx Garr, InreRtor. 


face of the structure is built of the masonry 
which predominates throughout the Venetian 
fortresses in Greece: small ashlar blocks of an 
average length of 1 foot, square or oblong, 
varefully fitted in strong mortar. Mastward 
from the entrance the curtain carries an artil- 


lery parapet 10 feet thick, curved on the ex- 
terior, and pierced with five gun embrasures 
and a number of long, slanting, tunnel-shaped 
loopholes for musketry. A stout cordon, or 
torus molding, a structural hallmark of artil- 
lery fortification, runs the length of the wall, 
marking the level of the embrasure floors. 

The northeast corner of the fortress is o¢- 
cupied by two huge, round, adjacent bastions 
set on different levels of the sand bluff. The 
base of the lower is made of large, squared 
blocks, similar in form and size to those in the 
west flank of the first gate and the stretch of 
curtain next to it on the west. At the base of 
this bastion no mortar is visible between the 
joints, but in the upper section, and in the 
higher bastion next to it, the masonry con- 
forms to the characteristic Venetian pattern of 
ashlar blocks, 1 foot square, showing like the 
design of a honeycomb through the thick, 
white mortar. A number of round, stone bosses 
ornament the surface of the walls. A vaulted 
passage leads from the interior of the fortress 
enclosure down to the platform of the lower 
bastion (Figs. 3, 4, left), which measures 35 feet 
between the parapets. These contain five em- 
brasures with sloping floors, 12 feet deep and 
12 feet wide at the openings. Several long, 
square musket holes, bored through the para- 
pet, cover the closer points of danger, the shore 
and the base of the adjacent walls. A torus 
molding encircles.the bastion at the embrasure 
level, and another follows round the exterior 
crest of the parapet, which connects with the 
parapets of the curtain and bastion above it by 
means of two large, sloping buttresses flanking 
the passageway. The embrasures of the wpper 
bastion cover the Messemian Gulf in the direc- 
tion of Mount Taygetos. Its wall next to the 
lower tower is vertical, but on the eastern side 
gradually spreads out into an enormous talus, 
which batters at an angle of 60 degrees on to 
the rocks at the water's edge 80 feet below 
(Fig. 7, right). Rounding the angle of the 
circuit, this scarp sheaths the bhiff and forms a 
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Brent, armored front to the soa along the 
fortress’ northonst corner, This seclor is one 
best oxamplo in Greoce of the plasticity ol 
Vonotian military architeeture which molds 
itself to the forms of nature, cliffside and shore 


line, The sea has encroached up to ifs base 
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since the drawing of the Grimani plans, and 
the activity of clay diggers has caused the 
collapse of a long section of its scarp (lig. 7), 
exposing the sand hill beneath it to the more 
pationt-destruction of wind and rain. 

Below the fortress on this side lie the level 
Wheatfields of the eastern point, Directly under 
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virtain is a platform (Plate IT, Pjq, 
ry ; 50) fect across and 200 feet long, ‘Alby 
cui edge runs th fanssebraye, a low, thigh 
rapol wall parallel to the curtain, piereag 
recraetal with embrasures and deep, taper 
a musket holes. Forty feet below if Seine 
ditch, in whieh four ponitiey buttresses rein. 
foreo the scarp (Hig. 8). T he countersearp jg 
topped with a wall, which stands & man's 
height above the level of the fields, The long 


platform is blocked at both ends by huge, 
round bastions. The northern of these w 
used as a storehouse for explosives by the 
Germans in 1944, who blew it up in th 
retreat. Its fragments show it to have been 
hollow tholos, domed in brick. The southern 
bastion (Figs. 8-12) is a vast dram built ove 
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tion through the parapet, which contains five 
3 . 0 

sloping embrasures, coverme an are ol OO 


degrees of the « Ompass from Mount [thome-on 
the north to the island of Venetiko to the south 
east, ‘This complex of fortifications on the 
castle's east flank resembles in sive the monu 


mental works of the Venetians, but the style ol 


construction and the materials, particularly 
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ore closely related to the Turkigh 

fortifications ol the RVI contury, Afton the 
‘Pepanto in 1571 and the raids of Don 

Mossenian coast, the Turks 


the tile, are m 


hattle 
along the 


John 
adding to the defenses of Methono 


were busy ; . 
y yw castle at Navarino, Cop 
and building & new ¢ rone, 


the atrongest citadel of all, would hardly have 
108 YEN, ‘ 


been negl eted. 
The curtain proceeds round the south side of 


the en einte along the edge of high sandstone 
cliffs. All that stands above the present interior 
eround level is a thin rubble wall (Wig, 13), 
Gus ing round towards the northwest, it deye. 
lops into an artillery parapet, which leads in 
turn to a small polygonal bastion built out on 
a point of rock, made of regular ashlar blocks 
and girdled with a torus at the level of it 
embrasures (lig. 14). At this point the curtain 
jogs back, with two westward facing embras- 
ures, 12 feet deep, piercing its parapet. This, 
like the parapet of the great southeast comer 


bastion, is topped with a covering of broken 


tile and brick set in a thick mortar. 
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A long streteh of parapet leads to a second 


indentation of the trace (Plate I, E), where a 
parapet of small, carefully cut blocks and 
sharply defined superior slopes contrasts with 
the heavy, round. tile-plastered slopes of the 
parapets predominating in the fortress. A 


torus molding marks the level of three gun 
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embrasures on the south side, set obliquely to 
cover the sonth shore of the peninsula, and 
two more facing west in the re-entrant wall. 
Beneath the torus is a plaque (Fig. 15), which 
identifies this section as Venetian repair of the 
unsuccessful Maltese breach of 16852! with the 
inscription: 

1690 

IS IV 


IACOBVS CORNELIVS IACOB GIOR 
PROV GENERAL MORAE PRAETOR 


A short distance beyond the indentation 
begins the south curtain of the inner enclosure. 
A great talus, built of large, rough hewn stones, 
battering at a 50-degree angle, extends as far 
as the bastion at the fortress’ west end. An 
inner wall with parapet and chemin de ronde 
runs along its top, set back from its crest, but 
flanked with three square towers projecting 
over its slope (Fig. 16). This second wall is 
built of small, squared blocks, and the towers 


*! See report of Giacomo Corner, AcAriov, II, p. 307. 


« 


carry artillery parapets of neat ashlar masonry 
which enclose three of the chapels and cells of 
the Old Calendar convent now occupying the 
inner enceinte. Between the first and second 
towers is a cistern which communicates with 
an aqueduct built into the scarp (Plate I, 
Condoto della Foniana: Fig. 16, upper left). On 
the Grimani plans the source itself is shown to 
he in the open country to the west, where 
sections of tile piping have been found along 
the course indicated. Until recently a fountain 
existed at the point marked G on Plan II. The 
fortress’ external water supply probably came 
from both sources, while the cisterns within 
the castle walls were enough to hold a year’s 
supply.? 

At the western end, at the crucial point of 
the fortifications, stands a bastion built origin- 
ally by the Venetians in 1463, destroyed and 
rebuilt by their descendants after the siege of 
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2 AeAtiov, V, p. 443, 
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1685 (Fig. 17). A contemporary account of the 
siege"3 describes a plaque, found between two 
wings of the ruined bastion, which bore the 
Inscription: 
HOC OPUS FECERUNT 
MAGNIFICI 


ET CLARISSIM! DD 
BERNADUS DONATUS CASTELLANUS 


ET 
LUDOVICUS CONTARENO CAPITANEUS 
ET PROVISORES CORONI 
MCCCCLXIII 


From what remains of the earlier construction, 
and from the indications given on the two 
Grimani plans, drawn before the new bastion 
was completed, it appears that the eminence 
of the peninsula ridge was terraced into some 
sort of platform for artillery. The highest: sec- 
tion of the work remains an oblong platform 
raised above the interior of the inner enclosure 
by a buttressed retaining wall, and protected 
on the west side by an artillery parapet, with 
three shallow embrasures, and a small lower 
platform (Plate I, G. Piazza bassa) imme- 
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*® La Morea Combattuta (Bologna, 1686), p. 94, 
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MOREA 
diately below it. To-day the pansy of the 
+ platform is an isolated fragment; tie 
ee ie as drawn on Ee disappeared 
in the rebuilding of 168! 1693. A large 
quadrilateral bastion with battering ashlay 
walls 100 feet high, was placed te encloge the 
base of the topmost platform. The parapet, of 
this work resembles both in style and materia} 
the contemporary repair of the Maltese breach. 
[ts western side is built doubly thick, while oy 
the south side it is ruined for all but one frag. 
ment, which contains a line of steps, probably 
a communication between a lower level and an 
upper gun emplacement, of the form used ex- 
tensively by the Venetians of 1700 in their 
works at Nauplia (Figs. 18, 115). Not shown 
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on the plans is the 


ee 50-foot long passageway, 
which 


descends under a projection of the 
southwest corner of the quadrilateral (Fig. 19, 
right), and would have originally communl- 
cated with a third level of defense never com 
pleted. This was to have been a triangular 
deg a Prniecting ito the ditch, whieh was 
ou Heross the ridge in an attempt to eut the 

TeSs off on its Peninsula. Only one side ab; ; 
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this work was built: a piece of wall extending 
the line of the quadrangle’s north flank, which. 
strengthened with buttresses on its inner side. 
ends short of its projected termination as 
indicated on Plate I by two dotted lines. Plate 
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IT shows it in its present state. Beneath the 
wall runs a vaulted subterranean gallery similar 
to those in the other late Venetian construe- 
tions at Methone and Nauplia (see below, pp. 70, 
a), 

Next to the high, fragmentary gun platform 
at the height of the fortress, there stands 
within the inner enclosure an octagonal Turk- 
ish tower, whose use as a cavalier (Plate I, H) 
was superseded by the new Venetian works. 
The north rampart of the immer enceinte is 
another great talus (Fig. 20), which contains 
high up on its face, under the foundations of 
one of the towers it supported, an empty niche 
framed in a heavy stone molding. A gigantic 
carving of the lion of St. Mark lies fallen at 
the foot of the wall, hidden by the houses elu- 
stering beneath it, the forgotten memorial of 


an empire of harbors. 


CHAPTER II 
ZARNATA 


(Puares III, IV) 


With the capture of Corone the army of the 
Holy League had established a foothold on the 
mainland of Greece. The first major objective 
was the southern section of Lakonia, or Mani, 
geographically and politically the acropolis of 
the Peloponnese. Its inhabitants were the only 
Greeks yet ready to take up arms against the 
Turks, or who had any reason to be well dis- 
posed towards the Venetians. It was now 
necessary for Morosini to capture the castles, 
with which the Turks hemmed them into their 
peninsula, and to secure the Maniate alliance, 
before proceeding to attack the enemy on a 
larger field. 

However, the warlike energies of the popula- 
tion, as 3,000 of them set siege to the castles of 
Zarnata and Kelepha, was scattered by the 
Jealousy of their particular chieftains, none of 
whom would submit to a single leadership. 
The result was less than what the Italians had 
expected, who, like most foreigners who take 
Greek interests to heart, were mainly concerned 
with subordinating the revolt to their own ends. 
Late in August, 1685 Morosini sent 81x galleys 
to the port of Armiro on the northwest coast 
of Mani to encourage the attackers, and to stop 
any aid coming to the Turks by water. 

Meanwhile the Capitan Pasha, admiral of 
the Turkish fleet, arrived in Kalamata with an 
army gathered from every part of the Morea, 
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purposing to rouse the Greeks against th 8 
Italians, and divert the Maniates with offers of 
release from tribute. These were not heeded 
the chiefs, who still continued to wra 
among themselves. Finally, on September 6, 
1685, Morosini arrived to conduct the siege in 
person. Terms were sent to the defenders, who 
answered that not they but the Capitan 
must decide. Morosini let their messages pass, 
but intercepted the reply which came back 
from Kalamata. This bade them resist un 
the Turkish army, 10,000 strong, should com 
to their relief. A false message was sent instea 
that no assistance could come as long as the 
Venetian ships held Armiro. Then Morosini 
sent two of his Greek agents to arrange t 
The aga in command of the fortress, fea 
the vengeance of the Maniates, was allowed 
surrender to Morosini alone, and on Septem! 
11 a garrison of 600 Turks was carried off in 
Venetian ships to the shores of Kalamata. TI 
evacuation furnished an example of order an 
clemency to the neighboring castles which sti 
held out, and the Venetians gained a g 
Ps ie pe local population for a 
ePbhinae While the Turkish Commande 
iriny only a few leagues away.t 

* * * 

* Locatelli 


» I, p, 158; Rossi, Success YA 
Pp. 145ff.- La Morea Combattuta (Bologns, 
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The history of Zarnata can barely be traced 
further back than the darkness of the Turkish 
domination. Phrantzes, writing in the XV 
century the history? of the Turkish conquest, 
says that the “castle of Zarnata” was bestowed 
by the Despot Theodore II Palaiologos on his 
successor, Constantine, in 1427. After the lat- 
ter’s death in the fall of Constantinople, Zar- 
nata was besieged and captured in 1461 by 
Thomas from his brother, Demetrios Palai- 
ologos, in the last of the civil wars before the 
conquest, 

Not till two centuries later do we find any 
light cast upon the origin of the present for- 
tress. A contemporary account of the Venetian 
campaign of 16853 states that Zarnata was one 
of the castles built by the Turks to keep the 
population in subjection. The Proveditor Gia- 
como Corner, in his report dated 1690,4 like- 
wise says it was built by the Turks “per solo 
freno alla licenza dei Mainotti.”” Wheler and 
Spon, who travelled through the Peloponnese 


in 1676, make the following respective com- 
ments: 

They (the Maniates) have always bravely defended 
themselves against the Turks, and maintained their 
Liberty, till lately by this strategem the Turks were 
foo hard for them. They got their consent to build 
two forts upon their Coasts, which they did go ad- 
vantageously, a8 soon made them masters of their 
City, and them. And now none of them are exempted 
from paying Tribute, but a few in the Mountains.® 


Ils nous dirent que depuis quelques temps le Ture 
les avoit obligez par adresse & consentir qu'il batit 
deux Forteresses sur leurs eét es, eb qu'il n’y avoit que 
ceux des montagnes qui pussent éviter de luy payer 
tribut.® 


In 1670 three forts were built in the Mani by 
the Grand Vizier Achmet Kiuprili, to quell the 
ferocious independence of its inhabitants.” The 
sources combine to place the building of Zar- 
nata at some point shortly before the Venetian 
invasion of 1685. 
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26 CASTLES OF} 
The fortress is deseribed in Garzoni’s history 
of 1705-8 


Zarnata non ye pit di cinque miglia fra terra; giace 
sopra una collina di greppo in figura rotonda: girano 
le sue mura solo trecento sessanta passi geometric: 
difese da che 
Ha il difetto d'esser circondata 
, che la infila in 


jirca senza fossa, ma aleuni forrioni 
spuntano all’ intorno 
da eminenze , otra queste una ne sorge 


parte anche col moschet ho. 


It is 


subjugate an ill-armed native population ra 


a type of small frontier fort, built to 


ther than to withstand the sieges of artillery. 
it 


neither ditch nor platforms for heavy guns. 


9 


Situated on a conical hill (Hig. 21), has 


Its position is strong only on the northeast, 





ZARNATA, Counsmp 
Tunis Surmnsrrucrune, Sour Ourvain. 


PouyGonan Masonry anp 


where it dominates the plain of Kambos; on 
the other sides it lies open to fire from high 
ground, 

Zarnata is built upon an ancient site, which 
hag been identified with Pausanias’ Alagonia, 


one of the Vree Lakonian cities, whieh lay 


"Tp: 119, 


>THE MOREA 
land from ¢ erenia about thirty furlongs," 
and ror A i 


Paty . o F ; 
of a classical wall of polygon 


The remains al 
nd ashlar masonry, Places 

a i 4 . 

f 12 feet, serves as foundation for 


standing in some 
to a height « 
al curtain, and can be traced, with 


the mediey ; ; ‘ Ss 
round most of the cireuit (Vig, 22). 


a few gaps, 


Two round towers were added to this plan at 
the north and east angles (Hig. 23), One con. 
taining a cistern. The masonry of the curtain 
is uniform throughout, consisting of small, 
rough limestone blocks, fitted against eagh 
other with precision, their flat sides set ont. 
wards so as to produce an unbroken surfage, 
In certain sections tile is used in abundance 
between the blocks (Mig. 22). The curtain is in 
a ruinous condition, though in some stretches 


it stands to a height of 30 feet on the outside. 
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Within the enclosure, the interior ground level 
has almost everywhere filled up to the chemin 


mm 
Che parapets have all gone. Breaches 
®xI8t where the me 


de ronde. 


dieval wall has disappeared 
the Hellenic foundations. Not even 
mam im the southern corner, where the 


down to 


these re 


) Pp 
‘ Pausania 
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don, 


1846), pp, 180; J. .G. B; 
(London, 1898), IL, p 


2oake, Peloponnesiaca (Len 
raver, Pausanias’ Description © 
. 408, 
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entrance is shown on Plans ITI and TV. The 
wall here was torn down entirely to make room 
for a more effective defense of barbed wire 

during the civil war of 1943-1949, when the 

fortress served as stronghold of the neighbor- 

ing villages of Malta and Varoussi. 

The top of the hill is crowned with a fortified 
house. A two-storey dwelling was destroyed by 
earthquake in 1947, but a crenellated parapet 
of slotted merlons still stands on top of one of 
the walls. Below the house a semicircular line 
of parapet, clumsily built of rubble and tile, 
and pierced with shallow embrasures, covers 
the high ground to the south and east, where 
the actual curtain is set too low to be of use 
against the opposite hillsides. Next to the 
ruined building stands a strong, square tower, 
consisting of three storeys, 50 feet high, with 
small, arched windows and a parapet of slotted 
merlons and turrets on corbels at the four 
corners, all surrounded by a torus molding 
(Fig. 24). Rectangular blocks are used in the 
angles, jambs, and arches, while four stone 
cannon project from beneath the corbels. The 
building is an elaborate form of the character- 
istic Maniate mUpyos, of which a similar ex- 
ample is to be seen in the fortified house of 
Tzanetbey at Gytheion. The style of construc- 
tion belongs to the XVIII century, or to the 
period preceding the Greek Revolution, when 
Zarnata achieved ecclesiastical and military 
importance as the metropole and one of the 
four captaincies of Mani.'? 

The plans show two cisterns, one of which, 
in the southeast corner of the enclosure, has 
been converted into a subterranean chapel. 


0 P. Zerlendis, T&&is ‘lepapxikt Tv Ev TleAoTro vurjoa 
‘Aylav tov Ocod *ExKAnoi@v (Iermoupolis, 1922), p, 12. 
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Other additions, signs of the castle’s more 
recent habitation, area church, built in 1847, 
and a windnull, now ruined. 

Nothmg remains to show, either from the 
architecture or from historical texts, whether 
the Venetians added anything to its defenses. 





Soutn Face. 


Fig. 24, Zarnara, tHe Centrat Tower, 


In 1685 they found it strongly fortified. In 
1690 Giacomo Corer dismissed if as “irregular 
and of little consequence. ™ In 1701, however, 
Francesco Grimani was already countimg it 
among the eight most important fortresses in 
the Morea.!* The Venetians planned to hold it 
against the Turkish attack, but in 1715 they 
abandoned Zarnata before they had a chance 
to defend it. 

1 AcAtiov, I, p. 806, 

12 [bid., V, p. 491. 


13 G. Finlay, Greece under Othoman and Venetian Domina- 
tion, 1453-1821 (London, 1856), p. 274; Miller, Essays, p. 424. 


CHAPTER III 
KALAMATA 


(PLATE V) 


By the beginning of September, 1685, a 
large section of Mani was in Venetian hands, 
and a popular rebellion had shut up the Turks 
in their fortresses. However, the presence of 
the Turkish army at the head of the Messenian 
Gulf remained the chief obstacle to further 
conquest. Morosini sent a detachment of troops 
to the region of Kalamata, where the Capitan 
Pasha was encamped with 9,000 infantry and 
spahis in the plain between the castle and the 
olive groves at the mouth of the Nedon River. 
The regiments of the Holy League spread out 
along a stream bed one mile to the east. The 
order of battle was drawn up (see Plate V), 
with the Dalmatians forming the vanguard, 
and the Venetians the main body of the line, 
with the Hanoverians and Saxons on the right 
and left wings. Two batteries were set up at 
the head of the stream, while the galleys 
ranged themselves along the shore from the 
Christian camp to the olive woods, firing con- 
stantly into the Turkish lines and making a 
feint of disembarking in the western quarter. 
On September 14, before dawn, the army 
moved forward. A force of Turkish infantry 
was sent into the hills to await the arrival of 
the Hanoverian right wing. The spahis at- 
tacked on the left, and were repulsed by the 
Saxons. The Venetian line continued to ad- 
vance, while the Maniate auxiliaries captured 























the heights on the right flank. The armies met, 
and both Turkish horse and foot were routed, 
The allied commanders occupied the hill over- 
looking the fortress, to see if the retreat m 
be leading the Venetians into a trap, but 
Turks were fleeing in earnest, and the Maniat 
followed hard on their tracks into the to 
which lay behind the castle rock. Soon 
smoke and flames were seen rismg from 
fortress. The Turks were firing their stores. 
The explosion of the munitions caused the 
ruin of some of the more important sections 
the castle. Designed for a simpler form of we 
fare, barely renovated for the uses of artill 
and dominated by a hill on the east, the Ve 
tian leaders pronounced it to be now mo 
hability than a refuge. In their haste to p 
the offensive to other regions, the Ven 
removed the guns, burned down the hous 
within the enclosure, and blew up the 
and bastions. Morosini, who had arriv 
days after the battle, returned to M 
finish his conquest of the peninsula. 
tress was left, for the time being, in 


* Tie 


1 Locatelli, I, pp. 165 ff. ; Coronelli, 
Successi dell’ Armi Venete, pp. 175 ff.; Garzoni, 
Foscarini, DP. 176; Il Regno della Morea sotto i Venet 
_ (uesta fortezza tanta considerata da Turchi p if 
imponeva A Mainotti, non si acquistasse intatta, 
fuoco alle monitioni, che .., diroccarono i pi 
Pportando anche qualche nocumento alle sue 
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Helometa, had already undergone more 


changes of hands than any other castle in 


Greece, Byzantine sources Preserve their usual 
silence wbout its origins, but Kdrisi in the 
mid-XIT century mentions a large, populous 
town called Maita, twenty miles distant from 
Corone.? The existence of an early Byzantine 
fortress is attested by the Chronicle of the 
Morea, which tells how the kastro, transformed 
into &@ monastery, put up a brief resistance to 
the Frankish knights in 1205.3 After the con- 
quest of the Peloponnese, Champlitte bestowed 
on his vassal, Villehardouin, le noble chastel de 
Calemate as one of the twelve baronies of the 
new Frankish Principality.4 It remained the 
family fief for a hundred years, saw the birth 
and death of William Villehardouin, and passed 
to his daughter, Isabella, and her husband, 
Florent of Hainault, who succeeded William as 
Prince of Achaea in 1278. His rule was pros- 
perous outwardly, but within a century of the 
conquest the position of the Franks in the 
Morea had become precarious. Undermined by 
the organic weaknesses of the feudal state, 
their early strength was also spent in the effort 
to possess a country and a people who have 
absorbed or exhausted the domination of other 
foreigners before and since. In 1293 this was 
already felt among the Slavic tribes of the 
near-by district of Gianitsa on the slopes of 
Taygetos. One of the tribesmen, imprisoned in 
the donjon of Kalamata, measured its height 
with a cord let down from his window. After he 
had been set free, he returned one night at the 
head of a band of 50 men, and scaled the walls 
with a ladder of equal height, “a ce que l'une 
partie dou donjon estoit toute dehors dou 
chastel,” overpowering the garrison within. At 
dawn 600 Slavs descended from Taygetos, and 
drove the Franks out of the castle. Florent 
: OM p40; eM Th 1684f., 1711-1714: 
Té Kkotpov nlpay axapvoy, as povacTiipiy 6 elxav, 
Td odoet 16 ErroAgunoay, cord otraSlou 16 Ettfjpav: 


ué cuupevies 16 EBcoKary Ki’ éxeTvo! dav x” of GAAoI. 


‘L. doC., § 124. 
* X.1.M., lines 7761f.; C. di M., pp. 433, 459. 


besieged it from without, and gent an embassy 
to the Greek Despot of Mistra, demanding 
assistance to put down the uprising. But the 
small Byzantine province in the southeasterm 
corner of the Peloponnese had begun its period 
of expansion: the Despot. answered that since 
the Slavs had never owned his authority, their 
actions were beyond his jurisdiction. Florent 
then sent to the Iimperor in Constantinople, 
who now, with the change of fortunes in the 
Morea, was able to receive, then stall, and at 
last refuse the Frankish petition. However, 
without his knowledge, the Protostrator of the 
Despotate, who was half French by blood and 
Frank by sympathy, undertook to capture 
Kalamata and return it to its owner.® 

In 1300 the castle passed to Guy II, Duke 
of Athens, upon his marriage to Isabella 
Villehardouin’s daughter, Mathilda.? A few 
years later it was bought by the Florentine 
banker, Niccold Acciajuoli. In 1364 Kalamata 
is listed among the fifteen castles of the 
Peloponnesian domain of Marie de Bourbon, 
widow of Robert of Anjou, who, like the other 
absentee Princes of Achaea, preserved only a 
tenuous and shifting authority in the Morea 
during the XIV century.§ In the second quarter 
of the next century, the Despotate of Mistra 
extended its sway over all the Peloponnese, 
and around 1425 Kalamata came back once 
more into the possession of the Greeks. It was 
held first by the Despot Constantine Palai- 
ologos, and passed, on his accession to the 
Imperial throne, to his younger brothers, 
Thomas and Demetrios, who fought over it 
in the fal anarchy of the Byzantine Morea. 

After the Turkish conquest, it was held for 
a time by the Venetians, together with twenty- 
five other fortresses, during the first Turco- 
Venetian war of 1463-1479.° The place next 


*L, de C., $$ 693tt. 
7 Ibid., § 889. ’ ; 
. ue Cae gréco-romanes, p. 227; Miller, Latins, 
. 271, 287. ’ 

me Zakythinos, Despotat, I, pp- 206, 245, 265. : ; 
10 Astratto degli Annali Veneti di Stefano Magno, in Hopf, 


Chroniques gréco-romanes, p. 206. 
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appears, nearly two centuries later, in 1659, 
when Francesco Morosini attempted to divert 
the Turks from the siege of Candia by a raid on 
Kalamata with the help of a local uprising of 
Maniates and Albanians. The Turks abandoned 
the town, leaving the fortress to be sacked and 
the inhabitants to be carried off to the galleys. 
The Venetians withdrew, satisfied with slaves 
and plunder. The time was not yet ripe for any 
larger undertaking. 


* * * 


Kalamata is a typical early medieval castle, 
with donjon, inner redout, and outer enclosure. 
Its original character was preserved through- 
out the centuries of more developed warfare, 
becauseits natural deficiencies, restricted space 
and eminent but not pre-eminent position, 
made it of little use as an artillery fortress. It 
crowns the hill (figs. 25, 27) on the northern 
outskirts of the modern town, where the 
Nedon, descending from the gorges of Tay- 
getos, curves southward into the Messenian 

11 Goronelli, Memorie, p. 78; Sir 'l. Wyse, dn Hacursion 
into the Peloponnesus (London, 1865), 1, p. 222; Finlay, 


Greece under Othoman and Venetian Domination, p. 213; 
Miller, Ussays, p. 384. 


Gulf. It is divided into two oblong terraces, 
walled into an inner and an outer circuit. The 
former is defended by a keep at the highest 
point over the river. 

The curtain of the lower enceinte presents 
evidence that the Venetians were active archi- 
tecturally, even after they had dismantled 
the place and destroyed its key points.” The 
cate is a large, square, vaulted structure in the 
form of a redan, with an arched opening im its 
southwest face (Fig. 26). Above the door is a 
plaque, carved with the winged lion of St. 
Mark. The salient angle and the jambs and 
arch of the door are made of large, squared, 
toolmarked poros blocks. The main wall faces 
are of rubble, heavily plastered. Immediately 
behind the outer arch is a short, vaulted pas- 
sage, which leads into the broad vault of the 
inner chamber, The platform on top is sur- 
rounded by the remains of a straight, slotted 
parapet. 

Within the circuit, the inner angle of the 
redan contains the traces of an earlier gate, 


19 ' 
M : Aedtlov, V, p. 484: in 1698 the Proveditor Antonio 
= ont Wrote “La fortezza di Calamatia ... resté demolita «+--+ 
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which originally ontered direetly throuch 
. : : ” Db 
line of curtain now replaced by the 


a 
redan, Three lar ae 

; 0 large blocks, one upon the other, 
jut out from the wall at ground level, contain 
Ing & squared recess for a gate-post. Ten feet 
above ground a hinge-block projects from the 
wall, above which three wedge-shaped blocks 


of poros mark the springing of an arch. The 


entrance indicated by these fragments does 
not appear on the Grimani plan, whieh shows 
the gate in ite prevent alieument, in the redan’s 


re-cn(rant flank. The gate o! the original cuter 


Pra, 26, Kauamara, OurmR Gain, 


cirenit would have been one of those sections 
destroyed in 1685, while the present structure 
may be claimed to antedate the year 1701, if, 
as is reasonable to suppose, the plans were 
drawn before the end of Francesco Grimani’s 
first tenure of office in the Morea. 
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Northeastward from the gate, the curtain is 
projected forward by the redan, and is built of 
similar masonry: uncut stones, roughly coursed 
with the help of broken tile, covered with a 
plaster which shows the mark of profuse 
application with the trowel, standing to a 
height of 30 feet on the exterior. A jog in the 
wall 100 feet from the gate, not indicated on 
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the plan, is built of large, squared poros blocks 
in the angle. The chemin de ronde stands 2-8 
feet above the interior ground level, varying 
with the extent to which the enclosure has 
filled wp with the ruin of habitations and store- 
houses. Slight remains of a crenellated parapet 
show the merlons to have measured 6 feet 
wide, each pierced with a two-way loophole — 
an innovation of the NVIT century. A change 
in masonry occurs at a point where the plas- 
tered face ends in a sharp, vertical break, dis- 
closing an exposed stretch of bare rubble be- 
hind it (ig. 28). Plate V shows next fo it a 
small, square flanking tower, built with long, 
flat, roughly squared stones in the corners. 
The northeastern extremity of the fortress 
is defended by a rude bastion in two levels, 
whose salient angle (Migs. 25, left; 29) points 
into the Nedon gorge, and falls beneath the 
fire of any artillery an enemy might set upon 
the high hill fo the east, The angle’s base is 
made of re-used classical blocks. Above it is a 
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section of round poros and conglomerate 
boulders, and the parapet on top continues 
the masonry of smaller, plastered rubble pre- 
dominating along the south flank of the outer 


enceinte. On either side of the angle is an 
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artillery embrasure, built of carefully squared 
a een blocks. The fragment of a thin, 
circular turret or sentry-box, similar to thoge 
in the late Venetian fortifications of Nauplia, 
occupies the top of the parapet at the salient 
angle. This corner of the fortress would have 
been among the defenses blown up in 1685, 
and shortly after rebuilt by the Venetians 
around the turn of the XVIII century, 

A narrow curtain wall twms back from the 
angle, and rises westward up the steep ground 
on the north side over the river, to join the 
rock on which sits the donjon of the inner 
redout (ig. 25). Two features distinguishable 
near the ground level of this stretch of wall 
indicate the earliest and latest types of By- 
zantine masonry. Forty feet west of the salient 
angle are the remains of an earlier corner, with 
which the wall from the original outer gate 
presumably once connected. Its materials are 
visible through a fall in the masonry: great, 
squared poros blocks and three column drums 
re-used in an outer enclosure of the early post- 
classical refortification. Nearer the rock the 
curtain is made of minor rubble, peppered with 
pieces of bright red, broken tile, characteristic 
of a time when building materials had shrunk 
tothe smallest possible dimensions. This stretch 
may belong to the thirty-five or forty years 
preceding the Turkish conquest, when the 
Palaiologoi held Kalamata. 

The southern half of the outer curtain is, 
again, a continuation of the masonry and con- 
struction of the redan and its adjacent wall. A 
thick, buff-colored plaster, streaked with trowel 
marks, covers most of the rubble surface. One 
Jog in the wall, like that in the northern half, 
contains rectangular blocks in the angle, meas- 
uring 1 by 1} feet wide. The parapet has gone 
completely, and the interior filled up to the 
level of the chemin de ronde. At the southwest 
extremity of the enclosure the curtain forms am 
angle, its walls vertical as in the rest of the 
cireuit, but strengthened with two set-backs 
on one side. From here it turns northeastward 
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to the higher level of rock which e 

base of the inner enceinte, Rhee the 
The gateway to the inner re 

heavy bastion flanking the southeast side of 

the enclosure (Fig, 30). A ram ea 

neath the wall to a wide, 


sdout is get in a 


p leads up be- 
wal low, brick-arched 
entrance piercing the bastion’s east fi 


ank (Fig, 
31). Above the arch 2 


Is a small, rectangular 
empty niche, and the salient angle of the 
o . ° a 
tion beside it strengthened with 


bas- 


a massive 
“cy q + . 
buttress. The bastion contains a 


atta chamber 
within, vaulted in courses of flat, rough stones 
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separated by string-courses of brick at 1-foot 
intervals. The vault ia divided into two sec 
tions by a reinforcing arch. One enters through 
the outer doorway in the bastion’s east flank, 
turns right under the vault, and then. throngh 
a second opening in the wall which occupies 
the line of the actual curtain. turns left up a 
ramp into the interior of the enclosure. The 
west side of the bastion consists of a thick. 
Square, terrepleined tower, which projects for- 
ward from the y aulted chamber on the south. 


The faces and flanks of the structure are built 


Fre. 31. Kauamara, Outer Arcu or Ssconp Gare. 





of rectangular poros blocks, measuring 1 by 2 
feet, with wide, flat bricks between the courses 
in the pattern of 

characteristic of 


and the vertical joimts, 
cloisonne most 
Byzantine wall construction. 
On either side of the gate the inner curtain 
is built of big poros ashlar (Fig. 31, right). 
Blocks of monumental size are used in certain 
faces and angles. The spaces between those of 
disparate size are filled with small ladders of 
broken brick or tile. At the southwest end of 


the inner enclosure the rock is underpinned by 


masonry 
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a big, curved talus of small stones extending 
down to a lower terrace, which also buttresses 
ae adjacent stretch of the outer curtain. A 
Similar form of buttress serves to strengthen a 
square flanking tower facing the second gate 
on the northeast side, The northwestern flank 
of the upper enceinte is guarded only by a thin 
screen wall along the cliff over the Nedon 
river. 





At the north end of the upper enclosure 


stands the donjon, or strongpoint of the castle. 
This is a conglomeration of constructions 
juxtaposed and superimposed upon each other, 
built for different uses at different times. 
Basically a rectangular structure, measuring 
approximately 40 by 60 feet wide, it projects 
on the eastern side into a stout, but roughly 
proportioned talus of small, coursed blocks 
(Wig. 82, left). A rectangular addition on the 
north side (Fig. 82, right), 84 feet long by 16 
wide, built, of large ashlar blocks, upwards of 
4 feet long and separated by horizontal courses 
and upright slabs of brick, contains a vaulted 
cistern, 25 feet deep. The blocks themselves 
may date, by their size, to the late classical 
period, while a colurnn drum and the shaft of 
a Byzantine colonnette are embedded in the 


donjon’s south flank. Within the main body of 


the donjon largely ruined by the demolition of 
10 i , IAT EC?) 


1685, is an irr 


different axis 


egular chamber, oriented oy 4 
from that of the outer wally, 
in which may be seen, entirely surrounded by 
their masonry, two small saucer domes, part 
of a trapezoidal apse in the northeast COmMer, 
and the traces of vaults and arches, made of 
poros voussoirs and brick, in the middle of the 


north, south, and west walls. A reconstruction 





Mic. 38. Karamara, Sournuast ANGLE or THE DoNgon. 


of these remains! proves the existence of @ 
church, of a style antedating the XIII century, 
encased within the donjon walls (see Fig. 88): 
built on the plan of a Greek cross, roofed with 
barrel vaults for nave and transepts, and a 
dome over their intersection; and preceded by 
a narthex on the western side, with lesser 
domes at the four corners over the north and 
south compartments of narthex and bema. 
This buried relic accords with the description 
of Kalamata castle in the Chronicle of the 
Morea: a weakly defended place made over 


1 - See A. Bon, “Hglises byzantines de Kalamata,” Actes 
du V Ie Congres international d'Btudes byzantines (Paris, 1951), 
LL, pp. 85-50, 











mah, 
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into a monastery before the advent of the 
Franks in 1205. The present donjon would 
belong to the XIII century, when the French 
barons of the Morea rebuilt the neglected 
Byzantine fort,“ and later increased the height 
of its walls after Florent of Hainault recap- 
tured it from the Slavs.® 

We conclude that a castle in two enclosures 


™ See A. Bon, “La prise de Kalamata par les Francs en 
1205,” Rev. arch. XXIX-XXX, 1949, (Mélanges Charles 
Picard, T), pp. 98-104. 

18 I. de C., § 693: *... et a cellui temps li mur n’estoient 
pas si haut comme il sont orendroit, car il furent haucie 
depuis.” 


existed on the rocky hill at Kalamata in the 
period preceding the Frankish conquest, which 
fell into disuse as a purely military post before 
the time of the Fourth Crusade; that the 
Franks themselves renovated the defenses with 
the addition of a keep built over an earlier 
Byzantine church, and heightened the castle 
walls after 1293; and that the Venetians, who 
condemned the place as indefensible and de- 
molished its gates, bastions, and parapets in 
1685, later changed their opinion and rebuilt 
the outer circuit, together with a new entrance 
gate, around the turn of the XVIII century. 











CHAPTER IV 
KELEPHA 


(Piate VI) 


The southern ridge of Taygetos descends in 
a rocky spine, which separates the Lakonian 
from the Messenian Gulf. Near the head of 
these bodies of water it is cut through by a 
pass from east to west, dividing the regions of 
Outer and Inner Mani, which was defended in 
medieval times by the castles of Passava, near 
the east coast, and Kelepha, situated on a high 
plateau overlooking the bay of Vitylo on the 
west. 

In August, 1685, when the news of the fall 
of Corone reached the peninsula of Mani, the 
inhabitants set siege to Kelepha, which out- 
lasted by a few days the Turkish capitulations 
at Zarmata and Kalamata. The arrival of 
Francesco Morosini at Vitylo on September 23 
hastened the surrender of Kelepha, which was 
carried out under the same terms as at Zar- 
nata, The keys of the fortress were handed 
over to Morosini on board his galley, and a 
garrison of 500 Turkish soldiers were trans- 
ported to the island of Elaphonisi, near Cape 
Malea. The campaign of 1685 came to a close 
with the fall of Passava, whose defenses were 
blown up in the interest of a near-by mountain 
pass which could be held more easily, while 
Zarnata and Kelepha were considered sufficient 
to remind the Maniates of their alliance.! 


1 Garzoni, I, p. 121; Foscarini, p.177; Sathas, Toupxoxpa- 
roupevn ‘EAAGs, p- 339 























The campaign of the following year was 
opened by the Turks, who descended 
Mani in the early spring, won several victories 
over the inhabitants, and laid siege to Kelepha, 
entrenching themselves within pistol shot o} 
the walls. These they bombarded, and al 
succeeded in opening a breach, when Mor 
arrived on March 31, 1686, with a light arm 
from Corfu. Jomed by a local force of 2. 
Maniates, they advanced upon the Turks, an 
routed them without a struggle.” 


* * * 


For the Venetians, Kelepha possessed 
limited importance. It was described by 
Proveditors as “‘irregular and of little co 
quence,” and “built rather to impress uf 
the sullen nature of the Maniates the obe 
due to the high Dominion, than to prov 
post capable of strong resistance.” In 17 


construction, built by the Turks more t 
trol that contumacious population 
serve as bulwark to assaults from ove 

The policy of the Venetians in this area, 
ever, was not of a repressive sort. They 


* Locatelli, I, p. 194; Foscarini, p, 196. 
* AeArlov, IL, p. 306. ie 
* Ibid., V, pp. 433, 684. 
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fo the Manintos mueh of it onnly 
nuch of their OMY HueEEK" in 


conquerings the Morea,® while thiese in (heir 


tien probably felt av mueh Inendliness for the 


merchants of the Adriatic as they did toy any 


of Greece's ofher masters. Corner in hin report 
of 1690 advocates a greater dolieney in dowling 
wilh thom than the Turks were Aecustomed to 
use, Who, though they left the people mostly to 
their own devices, sometimes made sudden and 
terrible descents, Mranceseo Grimani found 
too, during his term of office, that persuasion 
was a better means of administering Justice 
than aetual punishment, since in the chaotic 
society of Mani the plaintiff was penerally ag 
culpable as the defendant. As a result, the 
region Which had been at first the most in- 
dependent from the Venetians became, sys 
he, the calmest in the Peloponnese, His sue- 
cessor, Mareo Loredan, was forced to give Way 
over the matter of taxation, from which the 
Mamates claimed exemption as one of the 
original favors granted them by Morosini. 
Loredan reports: “There was no force available 
fo put down the defiance of these people, 
protected by the terrain of t heir country, harsh 
and mountainous, with impenetrable recesses, 
by reason of which they have never suffered 
total subjugation in any change of dominion. 
I, on the other hand, had to use a cautious, 
accommodating manner.” Gentleness on his 
part succeeded, and the tax was paid.® The 
fiscal district, of which Kelepha was the capi- 
fal, brought in a revenue in 1692 of 7,518 reals, 
one sixth of the average income of the other 
districts of the Morea.” It would appear for its 
poverty alone, if not for the autonomous spirit 
of ifs inhabitants, that the Mani was not a 
region in which the Venetians wished to inter- 
fere, any more than the Turks. At this date 
they neither could afford nor needed to con- 


‘I'he Maniates were called by Grasienige Barstojy Il, p. 
20: °... angi li primi antorl del acquinte de ogni.” 

*L, von Basia, Die Venesianer in Morea, Creel transla. 
tion in Epavierrts, 11, 1848, pp. BBLE 

7 Heport of the Venetian gaceiie tae 
translated in MyAlorrasp, U1, 1861, py. 299. 


y, Domenico Gritti, 


corn themselves with matters inland. With 
resources severely limited, their chief interest 
was for their ancient sé trade, for which the 
whole Morea merely furnished a periphery of 
useful ports. Mani was important mainly for 
the harbor of Vitylo, which they tried to hold 
with the help of a Maniate garrison in Kelepha, 
when the Turkish armies swept back into the 
Peloponnese in 1715. But by then the Maniates 
had lost enthusiasm for their old ally, and 4, 
change of masters made little difference to 
them. The place surrendered on the first 


summons,” 





Ira, 84. Keuurna, West Curtain, LooKING TOWARD 
Viry.o Bay. 


Kelepha is a large, almost rectangular en- 
closure, occupying an area of some 15,000 
square yards, above the gorge of Milolangadho, 
which descends from the foothills of Taygetos 
to the waters of Vitylo. The ambitiousness of 
its size and strategic location is offset by its 
rigidity of plan. The curtains are straight, in- 
stead of being broken up into defensible salient 
and re-entrant angles, and extend toattenuated 
lengths beyond the effective range of its four 
corner bastions. The plan bears a striking simi- 
larity to that of Canea (see Plate XXXVIM), 
the great citadel which the Venetians built in 
Crete in the early XVI century. If Kelepha 


" Winlay, Greece under Othoman and Venetian Domination, 
p. 274; Ranke, Epavior}s, 11, 1848, p, 864. 
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SOrres ponds to one of the two fortresses men 


Wheeler 


Achmet Siuprili after his victories in Crete, i 


hioned by and Spon erected by 
mity well be that Canes furnished the model 
even though ite defenses had already 
fall in 1645.1 In 


which case the Turks, bad but persistent imi 


proved 
obsolete by the time of if 
tators, repeated ita defects in Kelepha, whil 
ignoring it virtues ae an artillery fortres 
Like Zarnata, Kelepha i 
built for the limited uses of local OP Pression. 


a frontier post 


Its curtains, unlike the great, wall-encased 
dykes of contemporary Italian fortification 
are thin walls of with 


masonry throughout, 


chemin de ronde and smmall-arn parapet 
above. The élevation drawn at the bottom of 
Plate VI shows this to have been crenelated 
with low merlons, of which there remains only 


4 trace in the southeast corner. The bastions at 


Lei, 
i 


oe 





Kerverna, Nonriu Curtain, toonine Sournwasr 


Ackoss Enc rosunn, 


Via. B5. 


the four angles, of which only the one at the 
southeast still) stands intact, are round and 
hollow, and vaulted in brick as at Corone and 
New Navarino, with battering exterior walls 
and thin parapets inadequate for guns of any 
size, In the middle of the short south curtain 


# Journey into Greece, p- 47; Voyage d' Italie, de Dalmatie, 
de Greece, du Levant. 1, p. 161, Bee also above, p. 25. 
10 See below, p. 212. 
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flanking bastion, vaulted within and erownel 
with crenellated parapets (Plate VI). 

The whole circuit is undefended by any && 
terior works such as ditch, countersearp, 
tlacis to provide concealment for the curtaiD — 
and an impediment to assault. In 1701 Fra 
cesco Grimani proposed to remedy this defect. 
Voreseeing which fortresses would be the me 
crucial for resistance in the event of a Turk 
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counterattack, he urged the Venetian Senate 
to spare no effort to maintain and garrison 
Zarnata and Kelepha,” submitting also a pro- 
posal for a faussebraye to be built around three 
sides (Plate VI, IX, K). This shared the fate of 
most of the Venetian schemes, and never came 
to fruition. 

The masonry of the fortress consists largely 
of rubble and broken tile. The southeast corner 
bastion is made of small ashlar, and orna- 
mented with a line of stone bosses under the 
level of the gun platform. The south side of 
the east curtaim resembles the masonry of 


1 AeAtiov, V, p. 481. 


Zarnata, where irregular limestone blocks, cut 

with one flat face, are carefully fitted together 

without mortar to produce a uniform wall sur- 

face (Fig. 86). The tower chambers with their 
domes of brick, the pomted arch, and the 
eccentric vaults in the semicircular bastion on 
the south side are features of Turkish building, 
with analogies in other fortresses of the XVI 
and XVII centuries; and combine with the 
place’s clumsy conception of defense to sub- 
stantiate the conclusion that Kelepha was one 
of the castles built by the Turks, to enforce the 
payment of tribute on the border of Interior 
Mani. 








CHAPTER V 
OLD NAVARINO 


(Puates VII-X, XIII) 


The War of the Holy League entered its 
third year, and on June 2, 1686 the Venetian 
army landed at Navarino Bay. The castle 
guarding the northern channel was defended 
by a garrison of 100 Turks, who submitted to 
a show of force, when Kénigsmark, the new 
general of the army, set up his batteries on the 
high ground of Sphakteria, which commands 
its one approach across the channel. The Vene- 
tians found 43 cannon abandoned by the 
Turks, and a relic of Venice’s earlier dominion, 
two plaques over the gate with the arms of the 
Morosini and Malipiero families. The standard 
of St. Mark was hoisted over the highest tower, 
to announce the victory to the Turks in 
Neokastro on the other side of the Bay.1 


* * % 


Old Navarino dates from the late XIII cen- 
tury. The Flemish family of St. Omer, which 
had taken part in the conquest of Constan- 
tinople, and become lords of Frankish Thebes, 
extended their power south of the Isthmus 
when one of their number, Nicholas II, sue- 
ceeded to the rank of Marshal of Achaea, 
married the widow of the Prince, William 
Villebardouin, and became ruler of the Prin- 

' Locatelli, 1, pp, 210ff.; La Morea Combattuta (Bologna, 
1686), p. 108; Sealletari, Condotta Nawale ... det Viaggio da 
Carlistot a Malta del ,.. Gioanni Gioxeppe d'Herberstein 
(Graz, 1688), p, 83, 
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cipality. Around the vee 1278 he built 
“castle of Avarinos” for his nephew, Nick 
IU, who in 1300 held the rank of b 
Achaea, and was still alive after 1311, 
most of the nobility of Frankish Greece 
been slaughtered by the Catalans in the I 
of the Kephissos.? 
Forty years later, when the Venetians 
Genoese were engaged in a war over the 
Sea trade, the Bay of Navarino, wh 
Franks called Port de Jone from the r 
that still grow along its sandy shores, fel 
the hands of the Genoese, who used it as 
for raids on the Venetian colonies in Me 
In 1566 the castle was held by M: 
Bourbon, widow of the Prince of - 
Robert of Taranto, against the co 
forces of the barons of Achaea, the archh 
of Patras, and her brother-in-law, wh 
tried in vain to dispossess in a war 
succession to the Principality.4 In 1881 
no acquired new importance as a ba 
operations for the Navarrese Grand @ 
who came to Greece ag a band of s 
fortune, and ended by taking over 

the weakening Frankish state.® 

* X.0.M., line 80963, de C.,§564;C.di M 
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8 Ibid., p- BOL ; Miller, Essa ype 09, 
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In 1423, shortly before the downfall of 
: 3 


ages ht Navarino from 
ts las BI OT) c * i. : 
is last reigning Prince, Centurione Zaccaria 


Achaea, the Venetians boug 
5 


to prevent its passing to his countrymen, the 
za 7 - x , , ~ 
Genoese. Venetian Messenia Was enla 


: rged to 
comprise Methone. Corone, Old N ; 


; avarino, and 
four dependent castles, which remained the 
4aSt outpost of western Christendom on the 
mainland of Greece after the Turkish conquest 
The treaty ; 


M yhammed I in 1460 confirmed their POsses- 


which the Venetians made with 


sion for another forty years until, in 1500. the 
Sultan Bayezid IT descended on the Venetian 








attacking first Nauplia, then Navar- 
= ee. > 2 

ino, which both held out against him. and 
after a three 


ally Methone, which fell 


hs’ siege. Bayezid returned to Navarino. 





surrendered on the first summons. in 


of abundant provisions and a garrison of 
3.000. The governor of the castle was beheaded 
cowardice, but the following year it was 
y a Greek ensign called Demetrios. 


5 





previously served in the garrison of 





, with a band of 50 men. Soon, how- 
ver, the Turks returned by land and sea, and 
the Venetian force was constrained to make 
its escape on some merchant vessels which 
‘hanced to be anchored outside the harbor.® 
In 1572 the walls of Old Navarino suffered 
their last bombardment. Don John of Austria, 
who had defeated the Turks at the Battle of 
Lepanto the preceding year, conceived the 
idea of carving himself out a domain in the 
Peloponnese: attacked Methone, failed, and 
tried once more at Navarino. Turkish rein- 
forcements came to the aid of the garrison in 
the castle, and from its strategic points har- 
assed the Spanish and Italian troops, who in 
three days could hardly set up their batteries. 
The terrain afforded no shelter, and the at- 
tackers ran out of provisions. After they had 
gone, the Turks filled up the mouth of the Bay 
on the northern side, and erected a new for- 


* Coronelli, Memorie, p. 50; Cappelletts, VU, pp. 227ff; 


Miller, Latins, pp. 906, 385, 449, 497. 


tress to guard the channel on the south? 


During the next two centuries Old Navarino 


fell first to the Venetians in 1686. then back to 





the Turks in 1715, and at last to the Greek 





the War of Independence. But in all this there 


a ah t> 
Was no fighting, and the only damage to the 


j 


lua! 





defenses was caused by the more grac 





fare of time. 








Fic. 37. Otp Navarro, East Currrs or Koxyrsasion 
Pont; Osmanaca Lacoon BELOW; SPHAKTERIA, NayARINO 
Bay, anD New NavARINO IN THE BACKGROUND. 


By 1686 the castle had fallen into disrepair. 
Still, its remarkable natural position made it, 
in the opinion of the Proveditors Corner? and 
Molin, a fitter place for defense than the much 
larger artillery fortress of New Navarino. 
Francesco Grimani lists it among the eight 

7 Paruta, II, pp. 182ff.; B. Randolph, The Present State 
of the Morea (Oxford, 1686), p. 5; Foscarini, p. 198. 


5 AeAtiov, II, p- 308. 
¥ Ibid., V, p. 438. 
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CASTLES OF 


Ss x . ae 2 ‘ sae . 
most strategic castles in the Peloponnese, and 


refortification of the second 
, and the erection of two bastions and 


recommends a 
enclosure 


a demi-bastion at advantageous points along 
the first? But the plans in the present collec- 
tion show -no such proposals, and the fortress 
itself is bare of any distinct trace of late 
Venetian building. The key to the great harbor 
was New Navarino, which protected the one 
navigable entrance. The northern channel of 
Sikia was blocked, and Old Navarino’s ouns 
were ineffective inside the Bay, where enemy 
ships could withdraw out of range. Plate X of 
the collection, dated 1706, the first year of 
Grimani’s office as Proveditor General of the 
Morea, shows, among all the artillery positions, 
only five guns of any appreciable size. It is 
probable that the Venetians gradually aban- 
doned the idea of defending it. In 1715 both 
Navarinos were marked for demolition, but by 
then the Italians were already making their 


escape from Greece! 
oe * 





Fic. 38. Orn Navarino, View to Norrnvasr over THE 
Cove Or VoIDHOKILIA. 


The castle crowns the precipitous peninsula 
of Koryphasion, which closes the north end of 
Navarino Bay, along a line of cliffs that con- 
tinue the serrated scarp of the island of 
Sphakteria (Fig. 37, extreme right), towering 


10 Jhid,, V, pp- 481, 484. 
Lt Miller, Zssays, p. 424. 


THE MOREA 


400 feet high over the sandy reaches of Void. 
hokilia and the Osmanaga Lagoon (Figs. 87, 
38. Plates VII-X, Peschiera, Pesquiere, pa 
schira). The ascent to the fortress begins at the 


southernmost tip of the point. Near the shore b 
is a ruined stretch of wall (Plate X, 31, Mire : 
Anticha), which follows the edge of the lower } 
cliff down to the channel of Sikia. A round 
tower projects from the wall, containing 4 
vaulted chamber, open on the inside, with ‘ 
three small embrasures facing north, east, and 

south: two are vaulted, and one 1s built with f 


three lintel-blocks placed in descending order 
over the tapering side walls, a form of window- 
construction borrowed by the Turks from the 
Byzantines. 

The path leads up the gradual south slope of ; 
the peninsula past the Turkish cemetery (Plate 
X, 30), turns west under the castle's south 
curtain (Figs. 39, 40), and along a walled ramp 
to the gate of the outer enclosure (Figs. 40, 41; 
Plate X, C. Tore Sopra la Porta). This is in the 
form of a square flanking tower, which projects 


. 
. 
. 









Fig, 39. Oup Navarino, Sourn Secror, Ourgr Cuntam 


the trace of the curtain out into a curve over 
the seaward-facing slope. The east face of the 
tower is slightly recessed, half-way up its 

height, by means of a line of square blocks set 
slantingly, with a course of brick above and 

below it. The outer doorway (Plate X, AL 
Prima Porta Magior) is built with a porteullis” 
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Fic. 40. Oty Navanino, Souru Currain anp Gare or Outer Exc EINTE, LOOKING West. 


shaft and several arches one behind the other. seen also in the Turkish doorways of New 
The outermost of these is made of brick, set Navarino. The chamber inside the tower is 
fanwise. Behind this is the porteullis shaft, spanned with a wide barrel vault entirely of 
then three arches built in varying degrees of brick. The inner section of the structure has 
depression. The central arch of the three is collapsed in recent years (Figs. 41, 44, left), 
supported on scroll-shaped corbels, as may be but in its north side is a depressed arch of 





$1, Opp Navarro, OUTER Garp, Sourn FLANK, SHOWING SUBMERGED 
Be a Leveu or CRENELLATIONS. 
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alternate wedge-shaped blocks and brick, 
Which admitted into the interior of the en- 
closure (Plate X, B. Seconda Porta). A small 
Sentry-box in the angle between these two 
Openings, and three recessed niches in the 
South and east walls of the chamber, are also 
arched in brick, with a line of tile forming a 
repeating arch over the top. By all its features 
the gate is Turkish, and belongs to the period 
after the castle's capture by Bayezid in 1500, 
and probably within the XVI century. The 
lower is crowned with a parapet of notched 
merlons, built. over a line of earlier crenella- 
tions, whose elaborate double notches are pre- 
served in the masonry (Hig. 41). Within the 
parapet the platform, 25 feet square, remains 
at its original level, 14 feet below the top of the 
upper row of merlons. A narrow chemin de 
ronde was built up against this heightened 
parapet to afford communication for defenders 
on the tower. The platform is reached trom the 
chemin de ronde of the adjacent curtains on 
either side by means of small, depressed brick 
archways through the parapets of the north 
and south flanks, Onesmall artillery embrasure 
in the east face enfilades the south curtain. 
The south seetor of the outer curtain sup- 
ports a strong artillery position (Plate X, HH, 
Bataria Moresina), which defends the castle's 
one vulnerable flank, on the side of the chan- 
nel below Sphakteria. Wastward from the 
tower gate a passage leads to a short rampart, 
guarded by a parapet of broad merlons alter- 
nately pierced with loopholes, beneath which, 
at the level of the chemin de ronde, are two 
miniature casemates, arched in poros blocks, 
Below the chemin de ronde the curtain is 
pierced by a vaulted casemate, which tapers 
down to a small arch of poros wedges and 
brick, edged with a drafted line. At the interior 
ground level a rudely built, vaulted passage 
extends obliquely through the wall to an open 
ing, whose original form is lost in a Collapse of 
the surrounding masonry, The rampart widens 
into a heavy gun emplacement, extending for 


; ; far as the square tower wh 
aS oe ne of this sector. Tt could 
marks the mid-p¢ rar and ee 
of a terrepleined platform anc : ee ‘ feet 
high and 10 feet Be ee with two 
embrasures (Plate X, I. Canon di Bronzo da 69 
Seqado; K. Canon di Bronzo da 40 Segado) and 
numerous deep, tunnel-shaped loopholes, 

Between the outer gate and the Square 
tower, the lower half of the wall is built jp a 
talus of rough limestone blocks, small chips, 
and broken tile. Above the talus are traceg of 
a line of merlons, filled in and superimposed 
with the masonry of the higher parapet, 
Within the buried crenellations, at five points, 
are the small, round mouths of casemates, 
arched with brick and poros wedges, which 
were put out of use by the terreplein behind 
the parapet. Thus the curtain in this seetor 
Shows three periods: on the lowest level a 
simple, erenellated parapet; then a filling-in of 
the spaces between the merlons with masonry, 
pierced by small casemates: and finally aetais- 
ing of the entire rampart with a new terreplein 
and embrasured artillery parapet. Near the 
middle of the wall stands the relic of one of the 
flanking towers of the classical acropolis of 
Pylos. A few blocks of both flanks project 10 
feet from the curtain in. three descending 
courses of massive, quarry-faced, trapezoidal 
masonry (Fig. 42, left), Nothing remains of 
any medieval tower built over it, 
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The eastern half of the outer South curtain 
is built with a much slighter talus than in the 
western, and employs a number of re-used 
classical blocks in its lower zone, It supports, 
instead of a gun platform, a thin parapet, still 
standing near the eastern end, of 
slotted, notched merlons (Fig. 42). 
ple, walled along the interior 


alternately 
The terre- 
and streneth- 
ened with a line of buttresses, is only half as 
wide as in the preceding western sector. Near 
the base of the curtain the wall face contains 
the mouth of a casemate arched in a single 
curved block of limestone, with a fan of wedge- 
shaped blocks and a repeating arch of tiles set 
over it. This corresponds with the position 
marked on Plate X: L. Falconeto di Bronzo 
da 3. 

The curtain jogs forward, with a westward- 
facing casemate at ground level in its re- 
entrant side, and ends in a round tower (Fig. 
42; Plate X, M. Posto Precipicio), 35 feet high 
and 30 feet wide, built with a number of re- 
used classical blocks at the base, and an 
abundance of broken tile in its upper section. 
The ruin of the platform above reveals a domed 
chamber within, vaulted in brick like the 
round bastions at New Navarino, Corone, and 
Kelepha. Three casemates point out to the 
south, east, and west, their vaults, 8 feet deep, 
fapering down to round openings cut out of 
single squares of poros, recessed within frames 
of limestone blocks. A short extension of its 
wall connects the tower with the unscalable 
cliffs that guard the castle’s whole east flank. 

To the west of the outer gate is another 
southward-facing gun position (Plate X, D, D, 
Posto S* Barbara). The outer face of its wall is 
broken into three obtuse angles, describing a 
rough are, built with a slight talus on to steep 
rocks crowning the western slope of the hill. 
Near the bottom of the wall two small, de- 
pressed arches mark the mouths of vaulted, 
tapering casemates, 7 feet deep, rendered ob- 
solete by a terreplein built up against the 
curtain on the inner side. Immediately beyond 
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this, at the southernmost angle of the enclo- 
sure, stands a round tower (Figs. 40, left, 43; 
Plate X, G. Passavola’ da 9), 22 feet high and 
20 feet in diameter, topped with a crenellated 
parapet, one of whose remaining merlons is 
built with large, flat bricks laid between the 
squared blocks of the angles. Steps ascend to 
the tower platform from the chemin de ronde 
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of the curtain on the east and north. It con- 
tains a small chamber, vaulted in brick and 
completely open on the tower's inner side, and 
a brick-vaulted casemate within, piercing its 
southern flank. 

The curtain now tums north in a wide arc 
for 450 feet to meet the inner enclosure on the 
uppermost part of the hill. The slightly batter- 
ing wall is built of rough, tightly fitted lme- 
stone blocks, crowned with a spiny palisade of 
swallow-tail merlons, facmg out over the 
Tonian Sea (Figs. 44, 45). Beneath these, again, 
may be traced the immured outline of earlier 
crenellations. The present chemin de ronde, 
which stands 15 feet above the interior ground 
level of the enceinte, provides further indica- 
tion of two periods of construction by not 
bonding with the parapet’s imner face. 

A small, rectangular tower, 15 feet wide, 
flanks the curtain near the southern end. Its 
angles are built of square blocks with large, 
flat bricks set between the joints. A number of 
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other bricks set vertically give a pseudo- 
Byzantine impression of cloisonné masonry. 
Underneath the tower platform, at the interior 
ground level, is a brick-vaulted chamber, open 
on the inner side, and providing access to a 
brick-vaulted casemate in one of the flanks, 
exactly as in the round tower at the south 
corner, Near the north end of the outer circuit 
stands another round tower, measuring 20 
feet wide (Figs. 45, 46; Plate X, 1. Turion San 
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Gaetano). This western curtain contained, at 
its point of juncture with the inner cirenit, a 
postern gate (Plate X, 5. Porta Stopa), which 
to-day has disappeared in a large breach 
immediately below the inner curtain wall. The 
latter, however, remains untouched by the 
breach, without any panel of truncated mas- 


that the outer curtain ever 


onry to show 
bonded with it. 

The inner circuit is in the form of a horse- 
shoe, with its eastern flank unwalled. Its south 
flank is the most demolished section of the 
fortress. The original construction has largely 
disappeared in the collapse of its towers and 
runparts, and the jungle of dwart ilex covering 
its ruins, At the eastern tip (Plate X, R. Posto 
Gel Veder) stood a round tower, of which the 
only traces are a buttress on the cliff side and 
a great piece of fallen masonry, which shows 
the curve of its wall and the vaults of two of 
ifs Casemates, originally 44 feet deep. The east 
half of this south curtain was a vertical wall, 
lopped with a thin parapet, and masked by & 
stout, low talus of a later poriod. Plates VU, 
IX, and X show a pair of round towers in the — 
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middle, with the gateway to the inner enclo- 
sure immediately to their west, Both strue- 
tures have been almost entirely destroyed. Of 
the eastern tower, portions of the bay flanks 


still stand, of which one penetrates the talus 


and the parapet of the adjacent curtain. [1 


5 
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inner wall is pierced by a depressed arch, com- 
municating with an upper chamber. Of the 
other tower next to it on the west, nothing re- 
mains in place but its interior wall, which 
shows the mark of a vault in its masonry. 
Below these towers the fragments of their 
rounded fronts lie about among the ruins of 
other buildings in the lower enclosure, marked 
on Plate X (17, 19) as a cistern and a Latin 
the towers, at the present 
n two large, slightly 
Ited passage- 


church. Between 
ground level, may be see 


curved blocks, belonging to # vau 
the wall at a level 


Plates 1X and X 


einte is drawn 


way, which passed through 
vane me 

originally much lower. Yet on 

the entrance to the immer enc 





west of the two towers, not between them. 
Breaches now mark the sites of the Porta del 
Castel (Plate IX, D) and the round tower that 
occupied an angle of the wall west of the gate 
(Plate X, 2. Turton del Sendardo). There still 
stands, however, amid great slopes of fallen 
stone, the western section of a piece of wall, 
which ran parallel to this flank of the upper 
enclosure, and originally tangent to the fronts 
of all three towers (Plate X, P, P. Traversa). 
It is built of limestone and tile rubble, 23 feet 
thick, and rises to a height of 20 feet on the 
outer side, with a parapet of square merlons on 
top (Fig. 47). The curtain on the side of the 
open sea stands 40 feet high, agam distin- 
guished by the feature of a crenellated parapet 
built over a level of lower battlements, still 
showing in the masonry. 

At the western corner of the encemte the 


curtain is flanked by a large, square tower 
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(Fig. 46, left; Plate X, Z. Turion 8. Marco vole 
un Canon da 712), 35 feet high, built with big 
angle blocks of poros and limestone. On top, 
the whole southwest corner of its parapet is 
cut out so as to form a gun embrasure 90 de- 
grees wide, with the peculiar construction of a 
floor which slopes to south and west un either 
side of the angle. 

From this point all the way round to the 
cliffs on the eastern side of the castle, the wall 
stands upon 2-5 courses of trapezoidal blocks, 
which once supported the curtain of the clas- 
sical fortress. Near the northwest corner of the 
inner enclosure is a round tower, whose rubble 
walls contain near the top two circular holes 
for casemates, enclosed in a square, recessed 
stone frame similar to those in the outer 
circuit. On the north side the lower courses of 
two small, round, classical towers provide, in 
each case, the base for a later medieval super- 
structure. The tower on the west contains a 
small, vaulted chamber, accessible through a 
hole in the platform above (see Plate X, 3. 
Turion Serue per pregion). Between both 
towers the curtain supports a parapet of notch- 
ed and slotted merlons, one of which is 
notched twice in the outline of a W, like those 
in the lower parapet of the outer gate (Fig. 41). 
The last stretch of curtain near the east end ig 
marked with a string course of squared poros 
blocks. It forms an obtuse angle, built of 
bevelled ashlar poros, a few feet from the point 
where it ends above the cliff. Along the eastern 
side a few stretches of low, thin parapet are 
embedded in the uppermost rocks. 
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Out of the mass of ruins which fill the ey. 
closure, the only distinguishable rermaing 
the circular foundations of the Cagq 
Ajutante (Plate X, 15), and a number oO 
cisterns with plastered walls. 

The fortress has undergone so many frg 
formations at the hands of its different may 
ters, Frank, Genoese, Navarrese, Venetian 
and Turk, that it is as hard to tell the form of 
the original St. Omer castle as it 18 to dig 
tinguish between the subsequent periods 
architecture. Portions of the classical acrop¢ 
in situ probably formed the base of the X 
century Frankish fortifications, while 
lower section of the circuit walls, characte 
by the Italian form of their submerged } 
tlements, may belong within the 77-y 
occupation of Old Navarino by the Venetia 
(1423-1500). On the other hand the heigl 
ing of these same ramparts may well 
taken place during the latter part of the 
century, after the Battle of Lepanto and 
John’s raid had frightened the Turks i 
fortifying Navarino Bay. These higher 
pets preserve the earlier notched form, ev 
sections which are distinctly Turkish, su¢ 
the outer gate and the southern sector 
outer curtain, with its round flanking be 
and its piecemeal adaptation to the 
artillery. The other towers and bastions al 
the rest of the circuit, with their 
width and their brick-vaulted inner ¢] 
and casemates, appear to belong also 


CHAPTER VI 
NEW NAVARINO 


(Poarrs VIL, VIII, XI-XIT1) 


New Navarino is placed at the mouth of the Port, 
at the widest part of the entrance, which it was built 
to guard. Itsfigureis irregular, and its walls lacking in 
height, built without terreplein, but founded directly 
on the living rock. They are defended by two great 
bastions, which have a double order of Artillery, and 
two others, smaller, for guns of lesser size. The side 
facing the Port is flanked by two platforms of restrict- 
ed size, roughly quadrangular, set at the opposite 
corners of that sector. In the south-south-east quarter 
there stands next to the enclosure a Citadel of hexa- 
gonal shape, which contains in its angles six bastions 
of identical construction. But so narrow are its works 
that its plan resembles more a model than a Fort: its 
whole exterior circuit measuring no more than 225 
geometric paces. 


So Foscarini! described the fortress as it 
appeared at the time of the Venetian occupa- 
tion. Immediately after the fall of Old Navar- 
ino, the Venetian galleys proceeded to secure 
the Bay, and batteries were set up on the 
heights of Sphakteria at the southern end. 
Though the ground around the fortress was too 
rocky for the walls to be mined, the Turks 
nevertheless surrendered after K6nigsmark 
routed a relieving force a few miles away. On 
the night of the capitulation certain fires, 
which had been started by the bombardment, 
caused the explosion of a powder store im one 
of the bastions of the hexagonal fort. The 
evacuation of 3,000 Turks was carried out, 
however, without the usual reprisals, and 


1 Op. cit., p. 199. 


Francesco Morosini entered the citadel on 
June 18, 1686.2 


* * * 


New Navarino was built by the Turks in 
1578, two years after the Battle of Lepanto, to 
guard the most strategic point along the west- 
ern shore of the Peloponnese.’ It is one of the 
best preserved fortresses in Greece, with pro- 
bably the least history. 


The plan is a simple enclosure broadly dis- 
posed over a slope of ground, descending from 
the edge of a plateau to the shore of Nayarino 
Bay, where two large, independent works 
cover the entrance. The highest part of the 
fortress is guarded by a small, but elaborate 
defense, which presents an obstacle to attack 
from the side of the plateau. The curtains are 
thin walls of masonry, built of tightly fitted, 
smooth-taced limestone blocks, of the sort 
used also at Zarnata and Kelepha. A chemin 
de ronde, 4-8 feet wide, follows all the way 
round their top, protected by parapets of vary- 
ing forms of crenellation. The east and north- 


* La Morea Combattuta (Bologna, 1686), pp. 111-117; 
History of the Venetian Conquests, p. 66; Il Reqno della Morea 
sotto i Veneti, pp. 52-57; Locatelli, I, pp. 214-225; Posvarini, 
p. 200, : 

* Qoronelli, Description, p. 64; Randolph, The Present 
State of the Morea, p. 5; Miller, Essays, p. 877. 
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west curtains, built with a slight batter, carry 
parapets with a curved crest, pierced by small 
embrasures at 30-foot intervals, alternating 
with loopholes (Fig. 49). On the southwest side 
the curtain faces the more dangerous quarter 
of the open coast, and is built correspondingly 
stronger (Fig. 50). Two casemates, 10 feet 
deep, pierce its lower section next to the 
western sea bastion (Fig. 50, left). The wall 
stands 30 feet high, and supports its chemin de 
ronde on a line of recessed arches for its entire 
length from the plateau to the sea (Fig. 51). 
The parapet is higher than those of the other 
curtains. Near the sea the merlons are large 
and square, alternately pierced with loopholes. 
Further up the hill, the crenellations have been 
alternately filled in with masonry, leaving 
space for loopholes between the merlons them- 
selves. Beyond the round flanking bastion, at 
the point where the ground begins to rise 
steeply, the individual merlons again detach 
themselves, while the crenellations slope paral- 
le] to the terrain (Fig. 51, left). Toward the top 


2500 FEET, LOOKING SOUTHEAST. 


of the hill, where the ground falls away steeply 
below, the crenellations disappear, leaving a 
straight-topped parapet, pierced with loop- 
holes that present a square opening on the 
inside, and diminish with a pronounced pitch 
to a tall, narrow slot on the exterior. At the 
top, over the ditch which encircles the hexa- 
gonal citadel, the loopholes lose their pitch, 


and open horizontally over the glacis. This 
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long parapet, which varies Xecording to ¢] 
Z to ft 1e 


& Certain ada 
lurkish builder 
fortification 


terrain outside, shows 
ptability 


S, whose 


on the part of its 


understanding of seems to | 
seems to lave 


in the matter of the 
and strength 


stopped short however. 


curtain’s actual thickness . 
against 


who probably borrowed the from the 


form 
dome construction of the Byzantines.4 The 
largest of these bastions are situated in the 
east and southwest flanks. Near ground level 
their walls are pierced by vaulted casemates, 


12 feet deep and 10 feet wide at the opening, 


= enemies T 
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artillery. Communication between the interior 
of the enclosure and the chemin de ronde is 
provided by flights of steps at three points 
around the north and east. 

The curtains are defended by four round 
flanking bastions. All five drawings in the 
Grimani collection agree in placing a fifth at 
the angle directly north of the gateway on the 
east side (Plates VII, VIII, XI, XH, XID), 
but there is no trace of any such construction 
(Fig. 49, right). These towers vary from 25 to 
65 feet in diameter, with embrasured parapets 
upwards of 7 feet thick, The chambers within 
are domed in brick, like those in the east 
defenses at Corone and in the flanking bastions 
of Zarnata, Kelepha, and Old Navarino. This 
use of brick-vaulted tholoi in works of fortifica- 
tion appears to belong exclusively to the Turks, 





with vaults and side-walls built of ent vous- 
soirs and ashlar blocks (Fig. 50). Plain buttres- 
ses reinforce the outer walls (Figs. 50, 52, 56, 
right). 

At the northernmost comer of the castle, by 
the inner shore of the channel, the trace of the 
eastern curtain projects out into a work, de- 
signated on Plate XII as Si. Maria, which an 
inner wall seals off into a separate quadrangle. 
Its outer walls are pierced by a line of case 
mates at ground level, two im each flank and 
four in the north face, which measnre at their 


opening § feet high and 9 wide, with side walls 





4] know of no instance in Greece where the Venetians 
used domes of brick, except to cover the ¢ torrets anal 
sentry-boxes along the ramparts of the Palamedi and in their 
XVIII century works at Methone and in the ditch of New Na- 
varino (Fig. 60, left). 

3 The latter was destroyed in 1943 by an explosion of 
Ttalian munitions. The breach appears in Figs. 48, 51. 
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and Vaults of cut Poros blocks. The east corner 
of the structure is rounded, while that on the 
West 18 chamfered and built of large, rectang 
ular blocks, extending for a width of 5 feet 
Info the wall faces on either side of the angle. 


mr 
"he narrow parapet of the adjacent curtains 
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runs round the top of the walls, containing on 
the east side shallow embrasures placed at 
wide intervals, and on the west a series of 
loopholes every 4 feet. The eastern casomates 
are built with depressed vaults and monolithic 


’ 


limestone jambs on the outer face: on the west 
their vaults are lower, and the construction 
throughout is of smaller poros blocks. Incon- 
sistencies such as these do not imply, in Turk- 
ish architecture, different periods of building. 
The whole fort is unified, at the level of the 
chemin de ronde, by a string course molding, 
of a weightiness indicative of an early period 
of artillery fortification. It is distinguished, 
however, by the unusual feature of a dratted 
edge above: and below the bulge of the torus, 

The primary purpose of the castle is em- 
bodied in the western sea fort Bits leu: 
Bateri a marini; Plate XII, forte St* Barba), 


LAIN, INTERIOR, SHOWING \rcapus, PARAprrs, 


Wustprn Sua Forr, rownr RIGHT, 


enclosure, with provision for a double level ot 
wall from the main enelo- 
Sure of the fortress (Fig. 51, right). A narrow 
and parapet follow round the 


guns, shut off by a 


chemin de ronde 


top of this inner wall and the north and soutl 
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flanks, communicating directly with the artil 
“ > artil- 


lery platform along the west face. This meg- 
sures 100 feet long by 25 feet wide, enclosed on 
three sides by a parapet 10 feet thick, contain- 
ing eight embrasures (Hig. 58), and carried on 
a row of short barrel vaults, whieh le 


ad into a 
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second row of saucer domes on pendentives 
(Fig. 54), vaulted in brick and poros voussoirs. 
The interior face of the bastion’s west wall is 
marked by the areade of these vaults, with 
their double arches of poros blocks (Figs. 53, 
55), a feature that may be seen again in the 


a 


south bastion of the Castle of Roumell, A 
single transverse unit is formed by each sepa- 
rate barrel vault and domed compartment, 
enclosed within piers and reinforcing arches, 
with an extension through the outer wall in 
the form of a casemate, one to each compart- 
ment, which slopes down to the rocks along 
the sea’s edge. From the great platform above 
these structures, a thin ramp communicates 
with the slanting court of the quadrangle, 
develops into a paved path, and go leads 
out through the doorway in its inner wall. 
The openings throughout the fortress are 
distinctive, and resemble nothing built either 
by Byzantine predecessors or contemporary 
Venetians, although the imitation is trans- 
parent. The entrance to the west sea bastion is 
a depressed arch (Fig. 55), made of six large, 
wedge-shaped poros blocks, topped with a 
bigger block of similar form, which in its 
proper place would be a keystone, and two 
much wider, eccentrically carved elements, 
which serve on either side to modulate be- 
tween the curving line of the arch and the 
horizontal courses of the wall face. Above it 
four stone brackets project from the wall, 
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Interrupting the line of the string course mold 
ing with ite small comice on either side of the 
torus, to accommodate a balcony now fallen. 
Fig. 


49), now the chief entrance from the side of the 


lhe gateway In the fortress’ east curtain 


modern town of Pylos. is built in sections, like 
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the outer gate at, Old Navarino or the gates in 
the land walls of Constantinople: on the out- 
side a depressed arch of wedge-shaped blocks; 
behind it, a straight lintel, supported on seroll- 
shaped corbels; then a short passageway, 
vaulted in poros voussoirs. The round flanking 
bastion in the curtain directly south of the 
caslern gate is entered from within the en- 
closure by an opening in five sections: a 
vaulted passage, 5 feet deep; a small depressed 
arch; # scrolled door like that in the preceding: 
a round arch in brick; and finally another 
small poros vault. he main gate of the castle 
is situated in a short stretch of curtain im- 
mediately east of the hexagonal fort at the top 
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of the hill. 
wide, pointed vault, witha 


corps, containing 2 , 
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' 1 on both sides by pyramidal buttrey ms 
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talus (Fig. 56). 
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The hexagonal citadel, which defends the 
enclosure from the side of the higher plateau, ' 
forms the apex of New Navarino’s fortifiea- 
tions, both in plan and elevation (Figs. 48, 50). ij 


Its short, broad ramparts contain a series of 


high, narrow, trans, erse, barrel vaulted cham- P 
bers, six to sight to a side, each with a door, : 
transom, and sinall, round window under the 
vault, the voussoirg of whose arches carry 
through to the inner facade of the walls (Pigs. 


Kit ok , 
Ot 58), A century and a half later the Vene- 

lians used the Sime construction in the ram- : 
parts of the Palamedi forts at Nauplia, while 
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in the NUT contury the Pranty had already 
built at Chlemoutsi an inner hexagonal rodout 
with hollow ramparts containing a single lon 
witudinal vault, The vedout wt Navarino en 
closes & six-sided court, divided later into ee 
tions by transverse walls when the castle, 
having served its original purpose, prolonged 
its life as a prison, useful in times of ei il war. 
Hive of the six angles of the fort are defended 
by big, prominent bastions (Fie, 59), each con 


taining a brick-domed cistern, into which 
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walter is collected by means of a hole in the 
platlonn above, ‘The outer walls of the citadel 
ave bull with a talus, predominantly of rubble 
masonry, though with some patches of brick 
and of poros ashlar. Large, rectangular blocks 
are used in the angles of the bastions. The 
heavy torus, seb one foot below the level of the 
ombrasures, follows round the elaborate trace, 
With ifs close succession of galient and re- 
entrant angles. The broad gun platform, shaped 
like a snowflake in outline, and paved in square 
limestone slabs as in the western sea fort, 
crowns the ramparts and angle bastions, sup- 
ported on the vaults and domes beneath. The 
parapet contains numerous well built artillery 
ombrasures: four round the outer walls of each 
bastion (not ten as indicated on Plate XII), 
and five to six along the curtains between 
them. The parapet is strongest in the south 
and southeast quarter, standing 11 feet high 
and 10 feet thick, pierced with tapering, square 
loopholes between the embrasures. Only in one 
sector of the citadel is its regularity broken. 
Plate XT (M) shows on arsenal in the northeast 
corner bastion just within the curtain of the 
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Outer enclosure. The absence of a bastion wt 
this angle substantiates the historical record 
of the explosion in the powder store in 1686. 

It remains to consider what additions were 
made, after this date, to a fortress mainly 


remarkable for its uniformity of style and 
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materials. At the turn of the XVIII century 
New Nayarino became the capital of the pro- 
vince of Messenia under the Venetians,® who 
seem to have preferred it for purposes of 
administration against the far stronger, but 
outlying cities of Methone and Corone. As a 
fortress, however, its position was dubious. In 
1690 Giacomo Corner described its exposure to 
higher terrain, and its lack of a ditch or 
palisade.” In 1698 Antonio Molin’ deemed the 
place of little use in a bay that was itself too 
large to be defended, although its aqueduct® 
and cisterns together were enough to provide 
a year’s supply of water. The plan drawn for 
Francesco Grimani by Levasseur (Plate XII) 
shows an ambitious scheme for its refortifiea- 
tion: a ditch to surround the entire fortress, 
with countersearp, covered way, and glacis; 
three ravelins on the two long flanks; and an 
extended hornwork to protect the vulnerable 
south side of the hexagonal citadel. In addition 

® Miller, 2ssays, p. 419. 

T AeAtiov, IT, p, 308, 

* Ibid., V, pp. 487, 448. 


* Traces of which may be seen in the plateau to the south- 
east. See also Plate XI, 1, Condutta daqua, 
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\ shallow ditch, 40 feet wide, was dug 


part. . 
the southern sector of the hexagonal] 


around ; 
eit adel Lo enclose it 5 three outer bastions, The 


counterscarp is vertical, and measures §-99 
feet high, forming salient and re-entrant angles 
in conformation with the indentations of the 
trace. At two points, opposite the south and 
southeast curtains of the fort, the covered way 
is projected forward by mimature pentagonal 
ravelins (Fig. 60), of a form similar to those 
proposed on Plate XII in another sector. Part 
of the ditch is walled off into a small compart 
ment by the two interior flanks adjacent to the 
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counterscarp, each pierced by three loopholes, 


and the inner face of the work, which admits 
entry from the ditch through a low door. The 
PESe corer is flanked by a domed senty-box- 
lhe glacis descends to the natural ground level. 
opposite the westernmost of the angle bastions 
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(Fig. 50, upper right). This system of outworks 
belongs to the turn of the XV[qq century, 
may be considered as a modification of Le 
seur’s original plan. 


and 
Vas- 


The demolition of the northeast 


angle bas- 
tion was repaired by 


a plain obtuse corner, 
without additional defense to match the other 
five. The broad gun platform over the ram- 
parts stops abruptly just short of the middle of 
the north curtain of the hexagon (Fig. 58), 
which rounds the corner with a thin masonry 
wall, topped by a chemin de ronde and a 
straight parapet without loopholes, backed by 
a line of steps (Fig. 58, right) in the manner of 
construction used by the Venetians in their 
later works at Corone and Nauplia (Figs. 18, 
115). The adjacent curtain on the east also lacks 
the artillery platform which occupies the other 
four and a half sides; its place taken by a 
ramp, which descends into the court. The 
entrance to this court from the area of the 
larger-enclosure is situated in the hexagon’s 
north wall: a plain, vaulted passageway, faced 
on the outside by an avantcorps in the form of 
a ponderous Roman arch, which can hardly 
have been built by the Turks either before or 
after the Venetian occupation. The angle 
ruined in 1686 lay within the main circuit of 
the fortress walls, and as such was not of 
crucial danger. Yet if the Venetians troubled 
themselves to carve a ditch out of the rocks of 
the plateau, it is unlikely that they would have 
left any section of the defenses in a state of 
collapse. The Grimani drawings show the 
hexagonal fort intact, indication that the 
repair was carried out after Grimani’s tenure 


and, presumably, before 1715. By this date, 
however, the Venetians had decided to destroy 
the fortress as a place incapable of defense." 
Plates XI and XII show a rectangular edi- 
fice, flanking the interior of the short stretch 
of the outer curtain wall, which contains the 
castle’s southeast gate. The passage into the 
enclosure leads through this building, which 
consists of two compartments, formed by 
massive, round, longitudinal and transverse 
arches, with two domes carried on the pen- 
dentives that spring between their angles. The 
building as it stands to-day has been extended 
to form an integral part of the hexagonal 
work, and supports a gun platform above, 
guarded by a plain, straight parapet on the 
side of the enclosure, and a thicker, embras- 
ured parapet covering the approaches from 
the high ground on the south. It is possible the 
Venetians, after the drawing of the Grimani 
plans, incorporated the western end of this 
structure into the upper citadel, and yet its 
parapets show no trace of age or weathering. 
In the decentralization of Turkish rule during 
the XVIII century, the fortified places of 
Greece fell mto universal disrepair. It re- 
mained, at Neokastro, for the hberating French 
troops under Marshal Maison to raze the town 
within the walls, and rebuild it round a small 
harbor just inside the mouth of Navarino Bay 
(Fig. 48, left). The fortress was left empty of 
habitation, as at Methone and the Castle of 
Morea, but its hexagonal citadel was to serve 
a longer term, and probably underwent some 
reconstruction in the years after 1828. 


Miller, Bssays, p. 424. 
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CHAPTER VII 
METHONE 


(PuatEes xIy-XVI) 


On June 22, 1686, the army of the Holy 
League disembarked at Methone. The Turks 
withdrew into the fortress, and the Venetians 
occupied the small borgo outside the ditch, 
sealing off the peninsula with cireumvallations 
and a row of earthworks to the rear to guard 
against the arrival of the Seraskier, who was 
now gathering his forces at Nisi. Morosini 
summoned the Turks to surrender the fortress, 
reminding them of Navarino and Corone, 
respective examples of Venetian clemency and 
vengeance. The disdar in command of the 
place answered, in Mohammedan fashion, that 
since all men were born to die, he would defend 
it till death. So the Venetians resorted to 
bombardment, which caused such havoc with- 
in the place that the women and children had 
to be shut up in the small island fort at the 
southern end of the peninsula, where their 
cries could not be heard by the defenders on 
the walls. After four days Morosini sent an- 
other summons and the Turks asked for a 
night’s truce. They occupied this time in trans- 
porting munitions up to the ramparts from a 
quarter previously under fire, while the Vene- 
tians dug their trenches forward to the edge of 
the counterscarp. The next morning the disdar 
sent back a second answer of defiance. Moro- 
sini, reluctant to damage the fortifications, 
demanded a surrender for the third time. The 



















Turks were dismayed by the continued 
ance of the Seraskier, and by the sight | 
Venetians already moving their mate: 
the ditch in preparation for mining t : 
The white flag was hoisted, and on Jub 
four thousand Turks came out of the fo 


with all their slaves, black and white, 
questionable liberty of Venetian rule? 
% * * 
Methone first appears as a Byzantine 
A.D. 583 when Justinian concluded t! 
sian peace and sent Belisarius to a 
Vandals in North Africa. On his way 
Belisarius and his armada “approach 
thone and found both Valerianus and 
arrived there shortly before. And 
wind had fallen, Belisarius moored h 
there, and disembarked the whole 
ting to shore, he mustered his officers 
up the troops in order.’ Six cent 
Methone is mentioned again, in the G 
of Kdrisi? as “a town defended 
which commands the sea.” 
In the early XIT century Methon 
© squadron of corsairs which preye' 
an merchant vessels as they plied t 
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between the Admiatic and the | a= 
was encouraged by the Se 
Conmenus who, trying to halt the commercial 
and military infiltration of his Empire by the 
Crusaders and western traders, rescinded the 
privileges granted to the Venetians in 1082 by 
his father, Alexios I.4 They in tur answered 
by sending a fleet into the Aegean, which 
ravaged the islands and carried off the women 
and children into slavery, and in 1125 the Doge 
Domenico Michieli, Terror Graecorum, des- 
cended on Methone and razed it to the ground. 
Three quarters of a century later we find the 
Venetians enjoying free trade in the “district 
of Methone,” and finally laying claim to the 
place in the Partition Treaty on the eve of the 
Fourth Crusade.* 

In 1204 Geoffroy de Villehardouin the 
younger, bound for Constantinople but driven 
by contrary winds into the harbor of Methone, 
took refuge for the winter with the archon of 
the place, and joined him in a private war 
against his neighboring landlords. From his 
Messenian reconnaissance the Burgundian 
knight learned that the Morea was, like the 
rest of the Byzantine Empire, rich and divided 
against itself.6 The following year, when he 
returned with his companion, Champlitte, and 
a band of knights to carry out its conquest, 
Methone, it is said, still lay ruined and aban- 
doned from the time of Michieli’s raid.? Mes- 
senla was occupied as a part of the newly 
founded Principality of Achaea, but in 1206 a 
Venetian fleet took possession of Methone and 
drove out the Frankish garrison under the 
eyes of Villehardouin, the Prince. In 1209 he 
consented to Venice's legal possession, and for 
the next three centuries Methone owned un- 
interrupted Venetian sway.® Colonists were 


* Daru, I, pp. 167f.; Tafel und Thomas, Urleunden, I, p. 53. 

° Thid., 1, pp. 264, 469. 
; * Villehardouin, La conquéte de Constantinople, 1, §§ 226- 
232, 

* Kor. M., lines 1690-4; Li, de C., § 110; C. di M., p. 425. 

* Dar, I, pp. 1674; Miller, Latins, pp. 39, 59f.; 8. Luce, 
“Modoti-a Venetian Station in Medieval Greece,” in Studies in 
Honor of Hdward Kennard Rand (New York, 1988), p. 196. 
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sent out, and the place was fortified and 
developed into the chief port between Venice 
and the shores of Asia. Situated, as it was said, 
“half way to every land and sea,” it offered a 
stopping place for the pilgrims whom the 
Venetian navy had the monopoly of transport- 
ing to the Holy Land.® Por nearly 200 years the 
twin colonies of Methone and Corone enjoyed 
freedom from both the Franks of the Prin- 
cipality and the Greeks of the Despotate of 
Mistra. Then, toward the end of the XIV cen- 
tury, the Despot Theodore I Palaiologos began 
the policy of expansion which, under his sue- 
cessors, was to end in the complete absorption 
of the Frankish State. The Venetians vainly 
tried in 1394 to unite both Greeks and Pranks 
against the Turks, whose raids drew ever closer, 
but the Greeks were following their own plans 
for unification of the Morea. 

The first half of the XV century was a peril- 
ous period for Venice's Messenian and Argive 
colonies, continually raided by the Despot’s 
troops and threatened from a decreasing dis- 
tance by the Turks. In 1415 the Emperor 
Manuel II, who had previously plotted to cap- 
ture Venice’s Greek colonies, asked her to con- 
tribute to the unified defense of the Morea. She 
refused, and furthermore ordered the gover- 
nors of Methone, Corone, Argos, and Nauplia 
not to allow the Emperor or his officials into 
their territory. In 1417 the Castellani of Me- 
thone and Corone provoked a rupture between 
the Prince of Achaea and the Despot of 
Mistra. War followed, and for the next forty 
years the Despot’s troops overran that part of 
the Morea where Frankish rule had ceased to 
exist, and periodically ravaged the Messenian 
boundaries. The Venetians retaliated with 
measures against the Greek inhabitants of the 
colonies. In 1444 the number of Greeks in the 


* Le saint voyage de Jherusalem du Seigneur d’Anglure, 
1395, ed. Bonnardot and Longnon (Paris, 1878), p, 99: “De 
droicte ordonnance les Veniciens envoyent chascun an V 
galées en la Terre Sainote, et arrivent toutes a Barust qui est 
le port, de Damas en Surie.”” 

10 Zakythinos, Despotat, 1, pp. 188, 143. 
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garrison of Methone was reduced. Greeks were 

forbidden to congregate or form associations. 

Their property was confiscated, and in Me- 

thone they were forbidden to hold land in fief. 

Emigration resulted, and the land was left 

wide open, so that the Venetians could find 

none to work it. When it was too late, they 
abolished some of the taxes, in hopes of in- 
ducing their subjects to return." 

When the Despot Thomas Palaiologos ex- 
caped to Venice in 1460, and the last outpost 
oi East Rome had fallen, the Sultan Moham- 
med IT paid a visit to the Venetians in Mes- 
senia. He was sumptuously entertained, but 
his troops pillaged the land and killed a num- 
ber of the inhabitants. The Republic at last 
realized the full danger, and began to refortify 
Methone. In 1494 a traveller noted: 

There are 2000 inhabitants, and the sea encloses it 
on both sides. It is well walled and sufficiently strong, 
but flat ... The soil is very productive ... Lodging is 
good... The sea washes the walls, and it has a port 
capable of receiving the largest ships. It has strong 
walls with drawbridges at every gate, which are 
four ... It is well furnished with towers, and on the 
towers and the walls there are pieces of artillery of 
every size. Toward the mainland it is very strong, 
and it is being continually strengthened. The Signoria 
is adding there a large moat and a double line of thick 
walls, and it will be a stupendous thing when it is 
finished.” 

The Greeks, however, were still moving out, 
through fear of invasion, to other Venetian 
possessions. 

In 1499 war at last broke out. A Turkish 
vessel was sunk in the Aegean for not saluting 
the Venetian flag, and the Sultan Bayezid II 
retaliated with an armada of 250 ships against 
the Venetian ports in Greece. Naupaktos fell, 
and in 1500 Bayezid moved against Methone.*3 

Tn preparation for the attack, all the houses 
outside the fortress were burned down, and a 
dam was built across the harbor to allow only 
one ship to enter at a time. The women were 

* Ibid., pp. 167, 169, 171, 181f., 192, 218, 237, 242, 244. 

# Canon Pietro Casola's Pilgrimage, 1494, (Manchester, 
1907), pp. 50, 1914. 

» Mompherratos, vp. cit., pp. 574, 
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nuns, while the Turkish ships blockaded it 
a The Venetian fleet arrived under } 
Trevisan, and with 27 sail drove off 100 e 
vessels. These returned, however, atam 
when the largest Venetian galleys were 
mobilized by a calm. The Venetians wi 
with losses, leaving the fortress ungu 
Then Trevisan returned with his whole fleet 
battle order to force an entry into Methone 
Bay. On August 9, 1500, four of his vessels 
loaded with food, munitions and reinfe 
ments, made their way through a double 
of Turkish ships to the mouth of the har 
In a fatal moment the defenders abando 
the ramparts to remove the chain and let tl 
ships into port. The Janissaries entered th 
citadel at the ruined tower of the governors 
palace, and swarmed over the town, prevent 
ing the inhabitants who tried to set fire to then 
houses and munitions. The garrison made its 
last stand on the island fort at the end of the 
peninsula. Those who escaped could see the 
flames of the burning citadel from thos 
The Turks slaughtered the entire adult p 
tion, and took the governor and all the eb 
under twelve into slavery. They repaired 
walls, and repopulated Methone with fami 
from villages all over the Peloponnese. 
In 1531 an attack was made on Me 
the Knights of St. John, driven from 
stronghold on Rhodes. First an advan 
of Greeks was smuggled into the town 
schooners, with the connivance of the 
port authorities, who had once been s 
of the Order. Then the tower on the mole 
captured, and all of the town occupied 
as the governor's palace at the north end. 
the rest of the forces were late in comin 
from their hiding place behind the 
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Sapienza, and the Tumor of a Turkish relievin 
force caused the Knights to withdraw, after 
sacking the town and carrying off 1,600 
prisoners."® 

In 1572 Methone was the object of 
Don John of Austria, following on the victory 
of Lepanto, but his enterprise failed both at 
Methone and Navarino, and the coasts of 
Greece remained free from European invasions 
until the time of Francesco Morosini. 

In 1715 the Venetians tried to defend the 
Morea with a feeble concentration of troops at 
Methone and four other points of resistance. 
Again the great Venetian fortress suffered a 
Turkish siege, while for five days the army of 
the grand vizier kept up a vigorous attack, 
until the white flag was raised, and the Vene- 
tians asked for terms. But the Turks con- 
tinued bombarding the place, and the garrison, 
who had heard of the massacres at Nauplia 
and the Castle of Morea, laid down their arms 
and ran out of the fortress by the sea gate 
toward the Turkish galleys.1¢ 

The fortifications, which had suffered severe 
damage from the siege of 1686, were repaired 
and enlarged by the Venetians with new works 
along the land front. During the XVIII cen- 
tury they were left to crumble. Colonel Leake, 
who visited Methone in 1805, described their 


a raid by 


wretched state of repair, though in construction they 
are far more respectable than those of Neokastro 
(New Nayarino); the land front has a much higher 
profile, and there is a ditch intended to be wet and to 
communicate from sea to sea, but now dry and full 
of rubbish. Towards the sea both towers and walls are 
falling to ruin, Mothoni is one of those convenient and 
important situations which have always been occu- 
pied: and henee it is that we find no remains of 
Hellenic antiquity, the materials having long been 
converted to the repair of modern dwellings and 
fortifications.17 


In 1825, Ibrahim Pasha landed at Methone, 


© Miller, Latins, p. 604; Luce, op. eit., p. 204. 

“ B. Brue, Journal de la campagne que le Grand Lig a 
Jaite en 1715 pour la conquéte de ta Morée (Paris, 1870), PP. 
42-49; Cappelletti, XI, p. 48; Daru, V, p. 191; Luce, op. cit., 
Pp. 205, ; 

7 Leake, Morea, I, pp. 4311. 
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on the campaign that was to end in the waters 
of Navarino. After 1828, the liberating French 
troops under Marshal Maison rebuilt the town 
outside the walls, dismantling for this purpose 
the city which had existed within them.}8 


* * * 


Foscarini? describes the city of Methone, 
built 


on a promontory extending into the sea, which bathes 
it on three sides. The north side, facing the land, is 
occupied by a citadel which defends its front. This is 
provided with a large ditch which passes from sea to 
sea, and is for the most part dug out of the rock, with 
a high counterscarp faced in stone. The citadel is 
dominated by an eminence, which sweeps it hori- 
zontally and overlooks the city enclosure, the gate- 
way, and the bridge. At the other end, where the 
circuit projects into the sea, at a distance of 30 paces 
from the walls, there stands a small work of octagonal 
form, commonly known as the lantern, which defends 
the canal. Under cover of the work, beneath the east 
wall of the city is a small port, once capable of holding 
seven or eight galleys, but now through long neglect 
barely sufficient for a few small craft. The circuit wall 
of the city is of moderate height, without terreplein, 
flanked by a number of narrow, square towers not 
built for artillery, which serve it more for decoration 
than for defense. 


The peninsula juts out 1000 feet into the sea 
off the southwestern corner of the Messenian 
cape (Fig. 61), forming, together with a deep 
curve of shore on one side and the island of 
Sapienza opposite, the great stretch of shel- 
tered water which Venice first coveted for her 
merchant fleet. The fortress is separated from 
the mainland by a ditch, which describes a 
wide are across the neck of the peninsula. Its 
counterscarp supports a covered way and 
glacis, which slopes out over a space 60 feet 
wide. On the western side may be seen traces 
of an outwork, which corresponds partially to 
recommendations by Francesco Grimani® and 


18 Buchon, La Gréce continentale et la Morée, p. 455. 

19 Op. eit., p. 202. 

* AeAtiov, V, p. 483: “A Ponente poi coglierei il favore 
del sito, facendovi una Tanaglia semplice con il suo Camin 
coperto e con spalto..." 
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Fig. 
Agostino Sagredo.2! The counterscarp itself 
dates from several different periods. Kor the 
line of the ditch was changed by the Venetians 
in the last years of their second occupation, to 
include the prominent bastion built on the 
eastern shore by the General Antonio Lore- 


dan.22 These innovations?? do not appear on 


mh Tid. Vi, 


ompimento delle quali non richiede fatiea di lungo tempo, 


p- 748: “... Con le Fortificationi soprariferite, 
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che alla generositd Publica sarano 
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22 Tbid., V, p. 748 La fossa - avanti la faccia del 
mezzo baluardo predetto (the Loredan bastion) quasi tutta 


rest® formata di nuovo, e cosi la contrascarpa opposta alla 


faccia sudetta fu eretta da fondamenti con sua galeria 


paralella al di dietro del muro, e con tre rami di altra Galeria 
inoltrata ottanta piedi sotto lo spalto. Alla strata coperta 
mancavano due piedi d’elevatione al suo parapetto, ma in 


quella opposta alla faccia del mezzo Baloardo era compito il 
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Plate XVI, which appears to have been drawn 
before 1701, while Grimani still held the office 
of Provveditore Generale dell’ Armi. However, 
a small plan of 1731 (Plate XVID) shows the 
north defenses almost exactly as they remain 
to-day. Since the building of the modern mole 
in 1870, the whole inner corner of the harbor 
has silted up with deposit from the neighboring 
stream and the action of sea currents, so that 
for half their length the eastern walls of the 
fortress, once washed by the waves, now stand 
en an enormous beach (Fig. 62). 

On the east sid 
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ethe counterscarp rises out ol 


the sand, parallel for 300 feet with the face of 
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yredé astion: ; 7 - 
the Loredan bastion: a low, bat tering w 


: all of 
rough, coursed stones with er 


2 eat, square blocks 
in the outer angle. Opposite the middle of the 
Loredan’s face, it bears a plaque carved with 
the lion of St. Mark. Along the whole stretch of 


this wall as far as the bridge, underneath the 


curved bay, and then proceeds in a straight 
line to the western shore. 

It terminates on this side in a work not shown 
on the Grimami plans, but built in the last 
years before 1715. This is a long, quadrangular, 
terrepleined redout (Figs. 72, B; 87), in which 
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covered way, there runs a vaulted passage, 6 
feet high by 4 wide, communicating with the 
ditch by means of five small entrances, arched 
in heavy, curved poros blocks marked with a 
drafted edge, Several other galleries run off at 
right angles from the main passage, leading in 
under the glacis for the purpose of counter- 
mining. On the northwest side of the stone 
bridge is a double ramp built into the corner 
of the counterscarp where it forms an obtuse 
salient angle. This ramp, which appears only 
on the drawing of 1781, descends both faces of 
the counterscarp on either side of the angle. Lt 
is made of long, sloping steps, with cut lime- 
stone blocks along the outside edges. On the 
west the countersearp is a vertical rubble wall, 
which stands to its greatest height opposite the 
heavy bastion at the fortress’ northernmost 
extremity, around which if forms a large, 


the counterscarp forms the rear wall, built to 
cover the sector where the terrain, sloping 
down to the shore, would otherwise reduce the 
effective capacity of the ditch and leave the 
northwest front of the citadel open to attack. 
The work is built with battering walls of large, 
uncut, but well fitted hmestone blocks. Its sea 
flank, 85 feet high, is built im its lower half of 
monumental ashlar courses, laid on a pro- 
jecting base set among the ragged rocks at the 
edge of the water. Its north face contains a 
plaque of the Venetian lion and a heavy torus 
molding along the top. Above, on the south, 
east, and west sides, are the foundations of a 
stone parapet 8 feet thick. Along the north 
side, facing up the shore toward the heights of 
Ayios Nikolaos, are the traces of an earth- 
filled parapet, pierced with embrasures 15 feet 
deep. 
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fortified projection. Originally the sea rang, 
have washed well into the ditch on the Cant, 
but another 20 feet of rock-cutting would ba 
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salient curve of the former, if dwindles to a 


width of 50 feet. Here it is excavated 25 feet 
out of the rocky ridge of the peninsula, sever- 
ing the backbone of the mainland from its 
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as 


needed to bring the water all the way through. 
As Leake observed, this was probably what 
the Venetians intended, both when they began 
the work in the last years of the XV century, 


eT ee 
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and at the bapining of the XVILL, when they 
returned to it again."* The capture of Methone 
in 1715 halted the work, but we are told that 
the French oceupying force of Marshal Maison 
continued to excavate and widen the ditch, 
among other labors of construction at Methone 
in the early XTX century.25 

A taussebraye (Figs. 68, 64, 70) runs down 
the middle of the ditch between the flanks of 
ihe two terminal bastions. Its exterior slope is 
made of big, flat paving-stones, rough in out- 
line, but accurately fitted together. Beneath 
the west flank of the Loredan bastion, a pas- 
sage through it admitted to the original en- 
irance of the fortress, as shown on Plate XVI. 

The main portion of the ditch belongs to the 
end of the XV century, together with the 
Bembo bastion, the faussebraye, and the cen- 
tral section of the counterscarp and glacis. The 
Loredan bastion, the lower platform flanking 
ihe east side of the Bembo bastion, the realign- 
ment.of the eastern counterscarp, and the 
artillery work at its western end all carry the 
winged lion of Venice, and are enumerated in 
Agostino Sagredo’s report of 1714 as recent 
additions to the fortress.?6 

The north rampart of the place (Fig. 63, 
left), extends between the two big artillery 
bastions at either end, comprising the‘‘double 
line of thick walls,” whose erection was noted 
in 1494 by the pilgrim, Casola. The outer line, 
or scarp proper, rises 35 feet above the ditch. 
It is broken into two sections by an obtuse 
angle at the center, and supports a covered 
way, communicating with both bastions. The 
western half is built with a battering face of 
rough limestone, strongly mortared, with a 


4 Acatioy, V, pp. 7474.: “La fossa avanti la Piattaforma 
5. Maria era profondata in sei piedi nel grebano.” 

* Bory de Saint-Vincent, Relation, I, pp. 126, 128. 

“ Aedrloy, Vp. 747; "L'antico antemurale, che dividendo 
la larghezza del Wosso steago s'estende dal Pinnco del mezzo 
Baloardo sudetto sino alla Piattaforma §. Maria } abbassato 
al segno, che fu ereduto necessario, ne altro manca, che di 
formaryi inanzi un breve spalto, ¢ stabilirvi, diotro i para 
petto, Ja sua palizzata,.. La veechia falsabraga, che dalla 
Porta della Piazza communica nl fianco basso sudetto, ¢ 
Agviustata ne suoi piani, restando da farsi solamente li 
Parapetti,”” 





low, thick parapet above. The southeast half 
has only the slightest talus, covered ina thick, 
red mortar, and is built with a large proportion 
of soft, greenish sandstone, with two courses of 
ashlar blocks marking the level of the covered 
way. Here the parapet is straight-topped and 
vertical, thinner and twice as high as that on 
the other side. 

The original entrance to the fortress is shown 
on Plate XVI to have been situated in the 
middle of this southeast side, approached 
across the ditch through an opening in the 
faussebraye. All that remains to-day is a mass 
of masonry built on a small limestone spur, 
projecting from beneath the scarp. One may 
discern from it two flanks of the gate, with 
outer sides set obliquely to the wall, and some- 
thing resembling a step between them. It was 
put out of use when the present parapet was 
built over its foundations and a new gate erect- 
ed. The question arises, when was the second 
bridge built ? The Grimani plan shows only the 
first. The present entrance, then, must be at- 
tributed either to the Venetians after Grimani, 
or to the Turks during the XVIII century, or 
else to the French, at the end of the War of 
Independence, who built the present bridge of 
fourteen arches which leads to it across the 
ditch. During the XVIII century the Turks 
were for the most part inactive architecturally, 
and the French of 1828 only built the present 
structure along the line of an earlier wooden 
bridge, carried on stone pillars, mentioned in 
the descriptions of Grimani and Foscarini 
quoted above and noticed by French travellers 
in the early XIX century.”’ Tt would be reason- 
able to assign to the Venetians of 1700 the pre- 
sent monumental gateway (Mg. 64) at the 
head of the bridge: a small pylon pierced by an 
arch between fluted Corinthian pilasters, crude- 
ly carved with a baroque array of flags and 
pikes in either corner, 

The powerful rampart of the north front 


* Pouqueville, Voyage, VI, p. 68; Mxpédition scientifique — 
de Morée, Architecture, 1, (Paris, 1881), nla sont ie 
f 22 
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rise ra ; : 
IKOX Above the race of the outer scarp, flanked 


with square 


towers in the southeast section 
and a round, battering bastion at the central 


angle (Wigs, 64, 66). This projects on its eastern 
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side into a square buttress, which accounts for 
its mistaken delineation on Plate XVI as a 
square tower. It is crowned with a torus mold- 
ing and a plain parapet without embrasures or 
loopholes. The western half of the rampart 
batters in the lower portion, divided at the 
north end into talus and vertical scarp by a 
short torus, or string course molding (Fig. 65). 
The wall in this flank is built of the most 
Venetian 


form of masonry: 


characteristic 
squared blocks in courses, showing through the 
mortared joints. The regular torus runs along 
the top of the wall. The parapet is set back 
from if 8 feet, and contains, between the round 
central tower and the Bembo bastion, six deep 
embrasures built with sloping floors and side 
walls of ashlar. In the southeast sector, on the 
other band, the wall is vertical, and consists 
mostly of finely cut, rectangular blocks, mea- 
suring up to5 feet long, many of them marked 
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with dowel holes. These are classical materialy 
but the layers of tile and chips between the 
indicate their re-use In the prepgeny 


COUTRO gees 
of the wall, Similar blocks are upged 


structure 
in the lower portion of a large, square flanking 


tower, which projects into the covered Way. 
( ig, 66). 

Near the southeast end this road Pasion 
under a round archway, set in a tall, narrow, 
vaulted passage, flanked on each side by 4 
casemate, 15 feet deep, tapering tO 4 round 
hole from an arched opening in the inner face, 


edged with a drafted line (Pig. 67). This 





as: Coveney WAY 
LOOKING SOUTHEAST TOWARD THE 
Inner Garr. 
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entrance forms a bottleneck for the final 70 
feet of the covered way, which here turns 
slightly more to the south, and leads to the 
thi rd gate (Plate XVI, A. Porta di terra jerma). 
This is a sreat, square pylon, of a form reminis- 
cent of the gate at Corone, which contains a 
round arch, 20 feet high, backed by a pointed 
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arch 10 feet higher (Fig. 68). @ 


ut poros b] 
; ; S blocks 
are used in the vaults of both es 


arches, in the 
Angles of the 
together with 
n these two Inner 


5 green, local stand- 
stone, cut im small, squared, 


jambs of the outer, and jin the 
pylon. The wall faces, however. 
the stretch of curtain betwee 
gates, are made of a soft, 
oblong blocks, 
eroded into smooth 
hollows between the hard, mort 


which wind and rain haye 


ared Joints, 
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Fie, 67. 


The section between these two gates is en- 
closed on the east side by a terrepleined bul- 
wark supporting a triangular platform, 120 
feet long, with a parapet contaming four em- 
brasures over the eastern shore, and two more 
Which enfilade the interior portion of the ditch, 
whose southeast end it serves to block. It 
contains on this same side two tall, narrow 
vaults, the outer of which admits to three 15- 
foot casemates, distinguished again by the 
feature of a drafted line round the inner arches, 
tapering down to small, arched openings cover- 
ing the ditch near ground level. The bulwark 


. - s. . | e 
itself has a curved apex, pointing over th 
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Loredan bastion. The Grimani plans, which do 
not indicate the latter, show the triangular 
bulwark to be the chief artillery defense in this 
corner of the citadel. Beyond its rounded end, 
Plate XVI shows a small, rectangular bastion, 
with artillery parapet pierced by embrasures 
on the northeast and northwest sides, situated 
in the middle of the ditch, with the faussebraye 


terminating against the northwest wall and the 
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Sea coming up beneath its outer flank. Its only 
relic today is the short east flank above the 
sands of the beach, set between the earlier and 
later masonry of the wall face on either side. 
Its own wall of bulging limestone and hollowed 
sandstone rubble abuts on the fragment of a 
small, square corner tower shown on Plate 
XVI, whose base and angle of big, cut poros 
blocks remain embedded in the surrounding 
masonry (Fig. 69). 

This northeast corner of the fortress does not 
appear to-day as shown on the Grimani plan of 
1699-1701. The small rectangular work below 
the triangular bulwark was Judged inadequate 
on this “side most easily attacked” of the 
crucial land defenses, and replaced by a huge, 
trapezoidal bastion (Figs. 70; 72, C), projecting 
80 far out into the moat that the counterscarp 
had to be re-aligned for its accommodation 
(Figs. 70; 72, A). Set in the middle of a much 
widened ditch, the bastion masks the whole 
southeast end of the scarp itself (Fig, Td). 
There is a small entrance on this inner side, 
opposite the scarp, connecting with a ramp 
which leads up to the wide, terrepleined parade, 

On the side of the sea the parapet stands 18 


feet high and 5 feet thick, with three wide, 
vaulted embrasures. Another ramp ascends 
from the parade to a raised gun platform, 
which occupies the north face and part of the 
northwest flank. On these sides the parapet is 
a terrepleined defense 20 feet thick, of which a 
line of earth mounds is all that remains to-day. 
In the bastion’s west corner. however, it 
diminishes to a thickness of 6 feet, built of 
stone throughout. The terrepleined gun plat- 
form terminates near this corner at a point 
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adjacent to the curved salient angle 
original bastion, the foundations of 
northeast parapet can still be traced across 
the parade, a broad band of masonry fiat 
showing above the platform level, anc solicits 


ve 1 whose 
northwest parapet (Fig. 71, foreground) Stunde 


of the 
Whose 





almost intact, 8 feet thick, pierced by one 
embrasure and several long, straight, loop- 
holes. A small quadrangle is enclosed in the 
West corner of the parade by this parapet and 
the adjacent walled-up end of the gun plat- 
form. The walls of this bastion stand 85 feet 
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above the floor of the ditch.28 They are built 

with a slight talus, of small limestone blocks 

roughly squared, set in neat, regular courses 

(Fig. 69, right). Large, squared blocks of the 
dimensions of classical ashlar are used in the 
angles and in several courses along the base of 
the southeast flank. A heavy torus surrounds 
the top of the walls, and above this the parapet 
shows a ruined facing of small blocks and brick 
similar to the early XVIII century Venetian 
parapets at Naupha. In the northwest corner 
is a ruined, hexagonal turret built out on a 
corbel-supported projection of the torus. The 
turret’s pomted cap, domed and plastered in- 
side, lies fallen in the moat below. The bastion’s 
north face contains a large and wind-worn lion 
of St. Mark, with a plaque beneath it, bearing 
the inscription 

ANTONI! LAVRETANI 
PROV GLis ARM IN PELOPONESO 
REGIMINE ET CVRA 
ANNO MDCCXIV 


The northwest flank of the bastion is built in 
two sections, separated by a clearly defined 
rift, which extends all the way up the talus; 
is marked by the abrupt termination of the 
cordon, and continues up the erest of the 
parapet. This line also marks the division be- 
tween the thick, terrepleined gun platform and 
the thinner masonry parapet near the western 
corner. The right hand half is built of small, 
neatly squared ashlar blocks, characteristic of 
late Venetian architecture. The rest is of the 
prevailing rough, coursed limestone, up to the 
rift itself which is edged on the left with large, 
squared blocks. Though this edge is built as an 
angle, the two sections are probably contem- 
porary. For a system of vaulted galleries of the 
same size and pattern as those in the counter- 


* Sagredo, AcAtioy, V, p. 747: ‘A Modon nell’ estremita 
destra al Mare s'é eretto un mezzo Baloardo intitolato §. 
Antonio dalla parte del Porto, e lo devo ereder gia porfet- 
tionato, mentre quando mi staceai dal Regno erano formate 
sino le Garitte su gl’ angoli, ¢ si travagliave ne parapetti, 1 
contraminato lungo le sue faccie e fianchi, con un altra 
Galeria di communications, che lo traversa nel mezzo, et ha 
una Porta di sortita sul roverzio dell’ orecchione per com- 
municar nel Fosso,” 
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{the G rimani bastion of 1706 
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following round all four sides of the 
: 0 1 of the moat, extends 
be ee ections of the northwest flank, 


under both ic unity not evident on the 
providing an organic 


scarp and thos 


at Nauplia, 
at the leve 


surface. 7 Leen 
The moat in its northwestern side is domi- 
1 a 


hy a strong work whose original section ig 
nated by a stror g astion projecting! fame 
alarge, three-sided bastion pro} 
from the northernmost angle of the fortress 
(Fig. 74). Its northeast CORED projects into a 
rounded tower. The bastion s whole outer face 
is divided by a string course molding into 
vertical and battering planes. The talus of the 
lower section is built on the edge of the rock- 
cut ditch, out of square blocks with drafted 
edges. The north face of the bastion consists of 
a terrepleined gun platform 50 feet long. The 
parapet, which commands the ridge of the 
mainland, has the mexpert quahty of Turkish 
authorship. The crest is clumsily curved, 
and in this important position contains six ' 
gun embrasures only. The spaces between — 
are filled with numerous musket holes of dif- 
ferent shapes and sizes, pointing steeply down 
into the ditch. Some of these openings are 
square, others 


constricted, others pointing ug 
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two ways. Several of the Oo nh 
face are arched in brick. Underneath { 
form runs a long vaulted passage, 
there branch three enormous casema 
ing the bastion’s north face. Twenty 
and bottle-shaped, they are vaulted 
Solrs of sandstone, and taper to small 


OL ties 
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jouths, 16inches in diameter. made ar . <es . 
1 » Made of narrow, cavalier, the highest point in the fortress. The 


wedge-shaped blocks of poros. The Passage it 
SHAE | 


cast wall of the bastion contains, just above 


salf is entered from a big val . ; 7 i " 
‘ x lt beneath the the cordon which marks ifs mid-point, a plaque 


platform of the round tower at the anol 
angie, 


with the three shields of the Foscarini, Bembo, 


ich Opens In tum on to ; ili i 
wh | ® w long, narrow, and Foscolo families, and a partly obliterated 


sunken court, extending the length of the 
bastion behind its ferrepleined front. The flank 
which encloses if on the west is a thin wall, 
against which a flight of steps leads up to the 
(erreplein, while the flank on the east contains 


iwo great, bottle-shaped casemates, which 


demibastion (Figs. 72, D; 


inscription which aseribes the bastion to a 
Venetian official called Bembo and a date 
after the year 1480* (ig. 

The re-entrant angle between this flank and 


, 
, 
ii 


3). 


the fortress’ northwest scarp is occupied by a 


72 74), whose trapez- 


i, 
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once enfiladed the ditch. Out of this court, on 
the south side, rises a high cavalier (Fig. 74, 
upper left), built on a projecting, battering 
base, whose front is broken up by three widely 
obtuse, slightly rounded angles, built of finely 
squared stones. A small string course molding 
crowns its wall. Three conerete observation 
posts, relics of the Italian occupation of 1942, 
are crowded into the small space on top of the 


oidal parade communicates directly with the 
covered way of the scarp and, by means of 
vaulted passages, with the lower court of the 
Bembo bastion above and the ditch below it, 
lis battering walls are ringed with a torus 
molding. [ts parapet is 15 feet thick, and con- 


* Hopf, Chroniques gréco-romanes, p. 381, lists among the 
castellani and rettori of Methone and Corone: 1494. Francesco 


Bembo, q. Giovanni. 
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tains two embrasures to enfilade the ditch. A 


plaque of the lion of St. Mark stamps its east- wall of ere 
appear s0 We 


ern flank. The structure does not appear onthe blocks ? 
tions of smalle 


any addition 


plans of this collection, but was recommended 
to be built by Francesco Grimani in his report 
of 1701, as a work to cover the gate and the 
bridge,®° and by Agostino Sagredo as nearing 
its completion thirteen years later.8! The par- 
apet, on the side facing out over the glacis, is 
built with added height, as a continous wall 
unbroken by embrasures, with a line of steps 
backing its inner face (Fig. 70, foreground). 

The long cireuit of the outer curtain con- 
tains many periods and styles of building, 
some belonging, no doubt, to the original XIII 
century Venetian fortification of Methone, 
though largely overlaid with additions from 
the later Venetian and Turkish centuries. Be- 
ginning on the east side, a 150-foot stretch of 
stoutly battering talus runs southward from 
the Porta di terra ferma. It is topped with a 
torus and a parapet made largely of brick, 
with a superior slope of thickly plastered 
rubble. It contains only three embrasures, but 
a multitude of deep, slanting musket holes of 
the form seen already in the parapets at 
Corone and Navarino: loopholes of a length 
out of all proportion to the width of their 
openings, allowing for the least possible visi- 
bility and angle of fire. The gun platform behind 
the parapet measures 20 feet wide and is sup- 
ported on its inner edge by a series of arches, 
vaulted some in sandstone, others in brick, of 
Turkish construction. Reaching up to the base 
of this arcade is a great bank of earth, which 
may be presunied to have been raised on the 
recommendation of Francesco Grimani’s en- 
gineers. The legend on Plate XVI refers to the 

section as T'errapieno da farsi. 

This battering stretch of curtain ends at a 
big, square tower, 40 feet high, with a frontage 
of 35 feet, built almost entirely of great poros 
ashlar blocks measuring 24 feet high by 1-4 


8 AgAtiov, V, p. 483. 
* Jhid,, V, pp. TAT ff. 
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feet long, similar 


repair where 


to those used in the inne, 
the north curtain (Fig. 75). These 
ll in place, without ingep. 
r material between the joints op 


s other than a few patches of 
cannon balls must have struck, 





Fic, 75. Mernonr, SguARE FLANKING Tower in East 
CURTAIN. 


that we may suppose the tower to date to 
Greco-Roman* or early Byzantine times. 
Beyond the tower runs a long stretch of 
straight, slightly battering curtain wall. Its 
north half is made chiefly of small, flat, green 
sandstone blocks. The southern half is built in 
part of miscellaneous rubble, in part of close- 
fitted, rough limestone. The base is strength- 
ened by a long, low buttiess not bonding with 
the wall, but added later. Where the buttress 


*2 See A. Bon, Le Péloponnése byzantin jusqu'en 1204 
. = y - 
(Paris, 1951), p. 4, on Methone in Roman ‘iciea al 
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has worn away, the wall base itself ig ge 
be of the same sandstone masonry 
side. This 1s an indication that the 
stone at Methone implies an 


building, an hypothesis which 


en to 
as the other 
use of sand- 
early date of 
. fits certain o- 
ther sections of the fortress where 


sandstone 
prevails among the walls. The whole 


Stretch is 
surmounted by a thin parapet, of which a few 
tall merlons still stand. 
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In the middle of this stretch of curtain, and 
integral with it, stands a square tower, 55 feet 
high (Plate XVI, C. Posto alla Porta Stoppa; 
Figs, 62, 76). This projects inside the enclosure, 
‘nstead of out from the curtain wall. Its front 
1s extended on either side by two wings to 
‘orm a wide fagade, decorated along the top 
with a line of six brackets, a rude Venetian 
lion flanked by two shields of the Foscarini, 


and a plaque below it containing, in a scalloped 

frame, a horned helmet carved above a slanted 

shield of the Michieli family, with the initials 

P and M carved in Gothic script in either 

corner. Round the outer entrance of the tower 

the talus has fallen away, revealing an earlier, 

vertical wall which contains the original round 

poros arch through which one passes into the 
fortress. This inner, earlier facade is of poros 
ashlar and contains above the arch a winged 

and haloed lion set full-face, with two shields 
on either side weathered beyond recognition. 
Behind the arch are a narrow, open -shaft for 
porteullis, and another round arch of flat sand- 
stone blocks in the tower's inner face. A later 
wall, extending up to the level of the chemin de 
ronde of the adjacent curtain, encases the 
tower's three inner sides. The extension of the 
chemin de ronde thus formed is supported on 
the inner face of the tower by a large, pointed 
arch built over the entrance, which dates the 
addition to the Turkish period (Fig. 76). Next 
to the tower, on the south side, is a chemin de 
ronde, distinguishable also as Turkish by the 
presence of a recessed pointed arch in one of 
its sides. 

At the end of the long, straight stretch the 
curtain projects forward into a redan, which 
supports a rectangular platform with wall and 
parapet on its two inner sides, well enclosed in 
the terreplein, banked up to the adjacent 
chemin de ronde, which the Grimani plan re- 
commends raising. Points D and BE on Plate 
XVI indicate the terreplein to be built at the 
curtain of the postern gate and “at the posi- 
tion called Piazeta.” | 

A short distance beyond this redan is a gate 
(I. Porta del Mandrachio) which Plate XVI 
shows flanked by a group of buildings, which 
were partly destroyed by an explosion in 1944, 
A square tower once stood beside the gate on 
the north side, at the head of a landing which 
leads down to the water on the south (Fig. 77). 
The gate itself is backed by an avanteorps of 
Turkish construction, containing a tall, pointed 
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wreh tilled with vy low, round, vinultod paANapze 
Whowe oulor ‘nplow nee made of aquared poros 
blools. On the Outside, next to the pate, is 
ploce of masonry with a groove for 


loft), which also file to 


anolhor 
porboullis (ip. F7, 


bond with the curtain, he traces of another 


to the open sea, carry lig wil hit hem the muddy 
deposit. from tho stream which empties inte 
the harbor, At the point where the new mola 
crosses (he mouth of the Mandrachio, Lraces of 
the original wall may be seen just at the guy 


face of the water, Lb was built with a battering 
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Atructure, projecting from the curtain at the 
south end of the landing, is shown on Plate 
XVI as a square tower, Only the foundation of 
(his remains, and the springing of an arel in 
the wall immediately above it. The ramp it 

self is retained by a vertical wall of hig poros 
ashlar, encased in a later, battoring wall of 
sandstone blocks, Plate XVI, G shows, inside 
the circuit at this point, a corpo di quardia da 
/arsi, of which there are no traces, 

Just beyond the landing, the modern mole, 
built in 1870, extends 800 feet out from the 
castle wall, parnished with oight Venetian 
cannon stuck upright among its boulders, [t 
cuts direetly across the mouth of the original 
port, which still bears locally the name ot 
Mandraki, The original mole hugged the shore, 
parallel with the southeast sector of the eur- 
fain. Lb was built partly open at the south end, 
#0 that the currents could flow unimpeded out 
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outor face of great, square blocks, probably of 
classical provenance, banked by rough bould- 
ors, A marble column shatt, embedded among 
those stones, sticks wp at the point of inter 
section of the two harborwalls. 

Plato XVI indicates on the ewrtain, just 
south of the new mole, an artillery position, 
which consists of a line of six embrasures set in 
i stout parapet, backed by a wide, walled 
terreplein, The rest of the curtain ag faras the 
south end of the eirenit is terreplemed, as re- 
commended on Plate XV] (1. Terrapieno da 
Jarsi al posto 8, Filipo), 

At tho point where the long east curtain 
begins to curve round toward the southern 
ond, there stands a tower whose front projects 
from the face of the wall and rises 60 feet above 
the water, standing to conspicuous height 
wbove the ramparts, and containing two tall, 
narrow vaults, open on the inner side (Pigs: J 
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the wall dividing the two chambers and an 
arch in the northeast flank of the tower are 
both pointed, and constructed of curiously 
spliced blocks. In the outer corner of the parti- 
tion wall is another small pointed arch over a 
flight of three steps. These are broken off, ow- 
ing to the collapse of the wall in the south 
corner. The southwest flank contains part of a 
depressed arch issuing on to steps which lead 
up to the top of the tower. Too much of the 
upper and outer sections are ruined to give any 
sign of what purpose the tower served in the 
age of artillery warfare. Despite its dangerous 
prominence as a target for bomb ketches, it is 
certain that it belongs to the period after 1500. 
The pointed and depressed arches, the pseudo- 
Venetian neatness of the construction, and its 
complete impracticability as a fortified work 
assign if definitely to the Turks. Beyond it, 
as indicated on the plan, is a short stretch of 
artillery parapet with a curved crest covered 
in flat, yellow brick, like the Turkish parapets 
of Corone. It is backed by a broad terreplein, 
walled on the inside. 

The sea gate at the southern tip of the 
peninsula (Plate XVI, M. Porta di San Marco) 
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consists of tall twin fowers, 55 feet high, with 
the entrance set between the two, and an 
upper vault Joining them, providing a single 
platform above, 60 feet long by 20 wide (Hig. 
80). The whole structure is built of large poros 


ashlar. The eastern tower has vertical walls 
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made of blocks 1 foot high by 1-44 feet long. 
Its base is of big, weathered sandstone. The 
western tower is built differently, with a base 
battering on the two outer sides, marked along 
the top by a torus molding. In the middle of 
the outer face is a round ornamental boss en- 
closed within a square, molded frame. The east 
fower contains in its upper level a vaulted 
chamber, entered from the chemin de ronde 
under a small double arch in two sections, 
pointed outside, depressed within. The cham- 
ber’s outer walls contain wide, tall, arched 
windows, ill-conceived for defense, a defect 
which the Italians of 1942 remedied by block- 
ing them up with masonry and leaving only a 
small opening in each, There is another vaulted 
chamber in the west tower, also entered 
through a double doorway from an extension 
of the chemin de ronde. The inner section of 


GATE, SHOWING BripGE AND Mou, LEFT, 


two towers, on the west side supported on a 
machicoulis of plain poros corbels (Fig. 81). 
Between the towers is an avantcorps, which 
contains a large pointed arch springing from 
the same kind of molded cornice blocks as are 
used in the doorway of the western chamber 
and under the arches of the double vaulted 
tower to the east. Inside this opening is the 
smaller, depressed arch of the passageway it- 
self. On the outside, the face of the passage is 
recessed between the two towers and rises to 
slightly over half their height. The passage is 
divided within by an open shaft for porteullis, 
in whose inner wall are embedded three carved 
blocks above the arch of the vault, a winged 
lion of Venice flanked by two rampant heraldic 
beasts. In the east flank of the inner entrance- 
way another relic of Venice is immured, & 


block carved with the shield of the Foseolo — 
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family, placed on its side at ground level. T 
position of the latter obviates the ¢] 
might be made on behalf of the 


he 
aim which 
former blocks 
that the presence of a winged lion assigns tl ' 
building to the Venetians. Such i 


use of a Venetian armorial crest Howbstes 
Su CO es 


Turkish Towers of Yedi Kule at Constantin- 
ople and Ruimili Hissar on the Bosporos. Bach 
level is surmounted by a crenellated parapet 
and the whole is crowned with a round dome 
(Fig. 82). The wall of the outer enclosure con- 


tains, in all but the two landward faces, wide 
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with the other features of the gateway, the 

depressed and pointed arches, the molded 

cornice blocks, and the parapet of tall merlons 
with pointed copes crowning the upper plat- 
form, to ascribe it to the Turks. 

Outside the gate are the ruins of a small 
landing with a crenellated parapet. This con- 
nected with the bridge, now half collapsed, 
which crossed the channel at the bottom of 
the port to the little limestone reef where the 
Venetian defenders of 1500 made their last 
stand. Two arches of the bridge still stand 
(Fig. 80), leading directly to the mole, which 
passes out beyond the island, intact for a few 
paces, and then submerges, just visible below 
the surface of the water. 

The little island fortress, locally known as 
Bourtzi, belongs to the period after 1500. It 
consists of an octagonal enclosure forming & 
low platform round a high, octagonal, lantern- 

shaped tower in two levels, reminiscent of the 


arches of brick set low over the rocks, as if 
intended originally for casemates, but now 
filled up with masonry. One enters from the 
mole through an avantcorps built of alternate 
courses of ashlar blocks and double courses of 
brick, under a pointed arch built of four super- 
imposed fans of dense brickwork. Within, 
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ramps lead up on both sides to the paved plat- 
form round the base of the tower. The five 
outer sides of the parapet each contain three 
embrasures 4 feet deep. Two of the angles are 
occupied by round turrets. Toward the land 
the parapet is pierced with loopholes. A low, 
depressed arch in the tower leads into a pas- 
sage, which curves up round two of its sides to 
an upper level, in whose wall four tapering 
casemates, 15 feet deep, point out over the 
lower enclosure. Inside the tower, at the bot- 
fomi, is a square cistern. The upper walls are 
recessed at the level originally occupied by 
wooden flooring. The tower's outer walls and 
the angles of the lower enclosure are made of 
ashlar blocks. Stone bosses are embedded in 
four of the tower's sides. The whole building is 
unmistakably Turkish, both in style and in its 
lack of any functional purpose. Its only 
strength lies in the thick walls of the lower sec- 
tion of the tower. The rest is mere symmetry 
and decoration. It probably predates the 
near-by fortress of New Navarino, where the 
Turks of 1573 showed a similar enthusiasm for 
symmetry, but somewhat more understanding 
of artillery fortification. 

Inside the sea gate, on the west side, the 
chemin de ronde is reached by a ramp (Fig. 81, 
right), underneath which a small, brick-vaulted 
passage leads out to the rocks of the shore next 
to the battering flank of the western tower. 
Beside it is a position of five embrasures, as 
shown on the plan, backed by a wide, walled 
platform, the terreplein recommended by Gri- 

mani’s engineers at the upper of the two 
points marked N on Plate XVI. 

The defenses along the west side of the for- 
tress are laid out on a more simple scheme than 
on the east or south. The long stretch of cur- 
tain is flanked by five plain, square towers. 
Despite certain variations in the masonry, it 
seems to belong largely to the earliest, period 
of the Venetian fortifications. There is little 
provision for artillery. The rocks and shoals 
below and a prevailing northwest wind would 
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perhaps the earliest. ‘It is a 





































, approach of enemy shi) ie 
a a ae little was needed Re 
ae thin parapet whose traces appear all 
along the curtain. This is one reason, too, why 
the ile having suffered less damage and 
consequently less repair, are probably also 
older than those in other quarters of the for- 
tress. The flanking towers are roughly of one 
size, but differ in minor points. The tower i 
nearest the south end of the circuit, unlike the 
others, is built on a battering base. Next to it, 
Plate XVI shows a line of five embrasures, 
which to-day do not exist. The position, how- 
ever, was deemed fit, more recently, for artil- 
lery, as is attested by the rusted remains of an 
old Russian field gun bearing the mark of a 
Petersburg foundry, captured by the Germans 
and passed on to the Italians in the Second 
World War. For 200 feet north from this tower 
the curtain is faced in large poros ashlar. This 
stretch is terminated by a breach from an ex- 
plosion of 1944, where pieces of the wall cover 
the rocks below, and a great semicircle of earth 
blown out behind it reveals a cross section of 
the buried walls of the old city of Methone. 
These extend down to the base of the curtain, 
30 feet below the wide expanse of earth, level 
with the chemin de ronde, which has piled up 
through the slow ruin of buildings. Ano 
tower, with a platform raised above the chemin 
de ronde, projects from the curtain w ith 
chamfered comers of small, square poro 
blocks, and sandstone blocks in the face a 
flanks. An unusual feature is the string cou 
molding carved in a rope pattern (Fig. 8 
There is a third tower, ruined for all b 
flank, which stands high above the ch 
ronde (Figs. 84, 88, right) next to the tra 
a large, rectangular building marked on 
XVI as P. Quartiere novo gia fatto. The 
tower to the north (Fig. 84) has an a 
parapet, curved on the outside, 
with cut blocks in the corners 
loopholes bored through it. ' 
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edifice belonging to an age when height 


the primary element of defense yea 


Only 10 feet wide, if rises 70 feet 


Phe walls are built of rubble, tile and stoy I 
i slLones o 


all sizes, a miscellany not found in the 
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developed architecture of the Venetians. The 
curtain for 100 feet beyond it contains, near 
the bottom, a quantity of drums and bases of 
fluted columns, blocks with sections of pilas- 
ters, and pieces of architrave, remnants of the 
ancient Methone. Along most of the curtain 
the wall facing has fallen away, but what re- 
mains indicates a construction of very small 
pieces of stone held in a strong mortar. Some 
sections of the wall are of big, rough, closely 
fitted limestone blocks, Others are built on 
foundations of classical ashlar. 

A hundred feet north of the high tower, the 


(Hig. 84, left) 


above the Bea 


more 





wall which divides the main enclosure from the 
Castel 


da Terra) joms the west curtain at a point 


triangular inner circuit (Plate XVI, i. 


where it projects out in a prominent round 


bastion with upper vertical and lower batter- 
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ing walls (Vig. 85). The base is of limestone 
ashlar, built out on the edge of the rocks, 
while the upper section of its wall is made of 
the same materials as the tall tower next to it 
on the south. 

The northwest flank of the Castel da Terra is 
an artillery rampart with a Turkish parapet, 
curved in outline, plastered on top with tile 
chips, and pierced with embrasures and ob- 
liquely pointing, square musket holes, Behind 
it a terveplein, 20-40 feet wide, extends up to 
the northernmost angle of the enclosure. Two 
raised works, or cavaliers, stand upon this 


a CASTLES OF THE MOREA 
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terreplein, built with curved fronts, each con- 
taining two vaulted chambers with tapering 
ends, supporting a semi-ovoid platform girdled 
with a parapet (Fig. 86). These are similar in 
plan and construction to a round flanking 
bastion in the Turkish fortress of Kelepha (see 
above, p. 88), while the depressed, pointed 
arches in their walls are further evidence of 
Turkish authorship. The outer face of this 
flank of the citadel stands 85-60 feet high, and 
is built with a pronounced talus (Fig. 85). 
Next to the round angle bastion at the lower 
corner, the base of the wall is built of large 
ashlar. Most of the wall, however, is made of 
flat-faced limestone blocks, rough but coursed, 
with chips of stone and tile held in strong mor- 
far. A plaque with a winged lion and three 
shields of the Bembo, Foscarini, and Foscolo 
families, the same triad which appears on the 
’ 


Bembo bastion in the north ce Serves 
to date this wall to the period of the late XV 
eae Grimani plans this northwest flank ig 
drawn unguarded. They do ae show the 150- 
foot long rampart built below it where the ditch 
opens out to the sea, extending parallel With 
the talus, and projecting forward into an ar- 
tillery position, supported on five deep vaults, 
facing north over the mamland, and walled 
into an enclosure along the rocky shore (Figs, 
72, Li; 87): another structure recommended by 
Grimani*? and reported by Sagredo to he 
nearing completion in 1714**. Its battering 
walls are made of rough, coursed limestone, and 
show the familiar features of late Venetian 
architecture, the ashlar foundation courses, 


the vaulted subterranean passage following 
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the length of the walls, the St. Mark lion, and 
the torus molding. Built after the Grimani 


* Aedtiov, V, p. 483: “A Ponente ... una caponiera nel 
mezzo della fossa, la sua strada coperta, la sua piazza d’armi, 
bagnata da due mari, oltre a Cavalieri et altri miglioramenti 
interni,”’ i 


"\ Tbid., V, pp. 747 ft: “L'altra falsabraga opera nuova 
avanti il lato della Piazza verso Ponente, et il fianco della 
medesima, che fa fronte verso la contrascarpa, erano quasi 
alla loro intiera elevatione, e non restavano da terminarsi, 
che le Casematte, ed il lato, che deve chiudere, su Vorlo del 
Mare l’opera stessa, a continuare ad unirsi all’ estremittd della 
contrascarpa della Piazza.” 
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plans were drawn, if would Presumably ; 
date the bastion on the opposite count y eate- 
which masks it for the purpose of ae 
The two enclosures of the fortress = di 
vided by a stout, low wall, only 20 feet ra 
flanked with five towers. The oe on fis a 


and Marshal Maison in the War of Independ- 


ence.%® 


Outside the wall stands a pillar of red 


granite, 12 feet high by 3 in diameter, with 
a rudely carved poros capital of Byzantine 
pattern encircled with an inscription, now 
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side, one square and one octagonal, are little 
more than projections of the wall face. The 
other three are taller, containing upper cham- 
bers and platforms girdled with tiny parapets. 
These chambers are entered from the wide 
chemin de ronde through doorways arched in 
brick. In the central tower is situated the 
Porta di Castel da Terra (Plate XVI): a 
wide, pointed archway of brick, placed in a 
wall face of the elaborate cloisonné masonry 
borrowed by the Turks from the Byzantines. 
The whole wall belongs probably to the period 
shortly after 1500, when the Turks were busy 
rebuilding and repopulating the battered city. 
To the east of the gate, the inner enclosure 
contains the cistern and the foundations of the 
house used as headquarters by Ibrahim Pasha 


almost obliterated, which Leake*® in 1805 read 


as follows: 
COL CCCCLXXXXIll 
HLICER HIC [LEO SVPER 
RORI FRANCISCI BR 
IIUSPICIT ALTA MARIS 


Thirty-six years later, Buchon® read the let- 
ters as a reinscription in honor of Francesco 


Morosini: 
RECTORI FRCISCI MOROS(INI) 
RESPICIAT ALTA MARIS 
GEREMES: .. EPRO.. ... 
COL ... MCECCLXXxXIll 
VICER LEO SVPER 


Examination of the stone proves Leake’s read- 
ing to be the more correct. The date 1493 can 
85 A drawing of this by Boccuet appears in the Expédition 


scientifique de Morée, Architecture, 1, plate XII. 


86 Morea, I, p. 431. 
37 La Gréce continentale et la Morée, p. 457. 
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be clearly read, together with the words below 

it, HIC LBRO SVPER, and on the other side of 

the capital the fragment .. SPICIT ALTA 

MARIS. The name of the official to whom the 

column was raised has weathered away beyond 

all recognition.38 Tf however, Leake could 
have mistaken BR for BE, and the date 
CCCOLXXXXIII for CCCCLXXXXIIII, it 
could be construed that the inscription com- 
memorrates the name of the Rettore Fran- 
cesco Bembo, who held office at Methone in 
1494,%° and appears to have been active in archi- 
tectural construction. The supposition seems 
more probable in view of the presence of a flat, 
rectangular stone, placed on top of the capital, 
which is carved with the three Bembo, Fosea- 
rini, and Foscolo shields. 

Close by the base of the column lies a slab 
of marble, 10 feet long by 2 feet, 8 inches wide, 
with an inscription? referring to the reforti- 
fications of the year 1714: 


D 
METHONEM 


VALLIS MOENVS ET PROPVGNACVLIS TERRA MARIQVE 
MANDAVIT SENATVS 
ANTONIO LAVRETANO PRO" GNALI ARMOv" IN PELOPONNESO 
QVI TANTI OPERIS CVRAM SVSTINENS 
AD VRBIS ET REGNI TVTAMEN 
FORTITIORA MVNIMENTA EREXIT ET CLAVSIT 
ANNO SALVTIS MDCCXIV. 


Of the town which once existed within the 
cireuit, barely a wall remains among the piles 


88 Buchon’s reading of MOROS seems inaccurate, 
points out, the latinized form of the name, 
*° Hopf, Chroniques gréco-romanes, p: 381, 


Mavrocenus, 


* Another inscription of the second Venetian occupation of 


immured above a door of one of the houses in the new town: 


AD MDCLXXXVIIIl DIE xv 
AVGVSTI Mav. 
HOC SACELLVM  DICATY VIRGIN] MARIAE DE 
SALVTI PROTOR Nos RUCTVM FVIT 
ADA NDAM MILITA  |vM DEVOCTIONE Ex 


IVSSV_ ILLmi 
EXTR! HVIVS 
ET VIGILANTIS™! 


CIVIT 
ETAT 


" AcAtfov, V, pp. 540-548. The buildings mentioned are four barracks, 


store, and a hospital. The engineer and author of four of the plans in the 


of the works. 
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since Leake distinguished only the letters BR. In any case, as Luce 


ET EXm™ PROR! 


of earth indicating the sites of houses, althon ah) 
from the air (Fig. 61) is revealed the plan of 
the streets and intersections, which the eye 
cannot detect at ground level. All that remaing 
to-day are a Turkish bath, a small minaret af 
the couliat of what was once the Latin cathe- 
dral (Plate XVI, Y), numerous cisterns, and q 
small, square building with pyramidal roof 
at the northwest of the outer enclosure (Plate 
XVI, T. Deposito per polvere). This is drawn on 
the plan in yellow, the color of the works which 
the Venetians were proposing to erect around 
the year 1700, and in style and dimensions 
resembles two contemporary storehouses built 
by the Venetians at Nauplia. There stands also 
a church, which dates from the French ocen- 
pation of 1828. There are no traces of the 
buildings proposed and colored in yellow on 
Plate XVI, nor of those which Francesco Gri- 
mani claimed to have built in his report writ- 
ten from Methone at the end of his second 
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COMMVNIRI 
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tenure in January, 1708.41 Nor does anything 
remain of the two long buildings near the 


would haye been used. 


Methone may be seen ona plaque, broken down the middle, — 


DONATI PROVISORS 
ETHONIS PRAESTANTISSmi 
MEMORIAM. 


a storehouse for grain and Diseuit, a 
Grimani collection, Van Deyk, was ir 
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granite pillar, the Quartiere Che si Fabrica su la 
piazza grande @ Armi, and the Altro Quartie 
simile capace di due compagnie. In their place 
one sees only the four low walls of the cemetery 


re 


of the British prisoners of war, killed in the 
wreck of the Italian ship Sebastiano Veniero, 


which was torpedoed off the Messeni 
in 1941, and now lies 
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an coast 


at the west end of the 


moat, a rusty skeleton sticking out of the sea, 


monument to Italy’s latest 
Nastern Mediterranean. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
ARKADIA 


(Puate XVILD) 


While Morosini’s army was besieging Me- 
thone during the summer of 1686, three galeots 
were sent out from Navarino to the shores of 
Arkadia, fifteen miles up the coast, whose 
castle on a hill just inland had been abandoned 
by the Turks with a small booty of 14 cannon, 
and its towers exploded.! 


# a * 


The medieval history of this place dates to 
the early Byzantine period, when the classical 
Kyparissia was colonized by refugees from the 
hinterland of the Arkadian province in the 
time of the Slavic invasions.” In the XII cen- 
tury Mdrisi described it as ‘a large and popu- 
lous town, where ships put to shore and get sail 
from’”’.* In 1205 the Franks besieged it during 
the campaign led by William de Champlitte 
and his hundred knights against the coastal 
places of Messenia. The strong donjon of the 
castle resisted, in the words of the French 
Chronicle, “pour ce quwil estoit assis sur wne 
pierre bise, et avoit une bonne tour dessus, de 
lovre des jaians,”4 After seven days the 
Frankish siege-engines brought the Greeks to 
submission. In the formation of the new Prin- 


? Locatelli, I, p. 282; Garzoni, I, p, 174; Giacomo Corner, 
Ararioy, I, p, 208, 
* See A, Bon, Le Péloponnese byzantin juaqu'en 1204, p. 61. 
pie d'Wdrisi, p. V24. 


4 Glo, 
‘1, del, 4116, 



















cipality, Arkadia became one of the twelve 
baronies of the Morea, and was bestowed 
fief on Geoffroy de Villehardouin. In 1261 
passed to Vilain d’Aunoy, one of the Preneh 
nobles who took refuge in the Principality of 


Constantinople.® In 1391 Arkadia came inte 
the hands of the Genoese family of Zacearia, 
who in the XIV and early XV centuries 
the most powerful barons in the Frankish 
Morea. Centurione Zaccaria, lord of Arka 
and nephew of the previous Constable 
Achaea, became in 1404 the last ruler 
Crusader state. What remained of it, a smal 
tract of land in the northwestern Peloponnese. 
passed to the Greek Despot of Mistra, Tho 
Palaiologos, as the dowry of Centu 
daughter, whom he married in 148( 
castle of Arkadia and the title of Prin 
remained to Zaccaria, who died twoy 
Thomas lived at Arkadia until the appre 
the Turks in 1460, when he made his ese. 
Venice, leaving the Morea in the hand 
Mohammed I1.6 

By the end of the XVII century th 
had outlasted its ‘use, for a steep mounta 
immediately above it made it an easy p 


* X.7.M., lines 18708, 1865, 8462: ) 
114-117; C, di M., pp. 495-427; L, de F. nue 
* Miller, Latins, pp. 370, 891 tf., 4 
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hold it.8 Ty 


8 that it is 


inadequately situated for its seant artillery 

cover the shoreline, whieh lies open to e "4 
landings.® The castle's diminished acorn 
in this period is indicated by the Seton 


drawing (Plate NVITD), whieh alfords it 


space ol barely two inches square and rep: 
resents if inaccurately in plan. The map is 
drawn rather to show the neighboring Coast- 
line and the anchorage. Nevertheless, it in- 
dicates also a military headquarters and an 
ltalian church in the lower town, whieh proves 
vt least that a garrison was maintained here 
in the time of Francesco Grimani. 


The lower enclosure is entered from the 


southeast by a long ramp (Pig. $9), retained on 
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" Scalletari, Condotta Navale, p. 118. 
* AsAviov, LL, p. 208, 
* Ibal,, V, p. 489, 


the south side by a'Murkish wall of rough lime- 
Stone and tile, coated with thiek gravel mor- 
lar, supporting a st raight-topped parapet with 
loopholes. The higher ground on the other 


side is walled with a scarp of roughly squared 
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SURE. 


blocks in courses, interspersed with tile and 
scaffold holes, which projects into an owtwork 
guarded by a loopholed parapet. This does not 
figure on Plate XVIT, and would have been 
built either by the Venetians after Grumani, or 
by the Turks after 1715. The fortress’ outer 
gate has collapsed, together with its tower, 
which shows in the panorama at the top of 
Plate XVII. In its place are the remains of a 
small mosque, a simple, quadrangular building 
with a dome on spandrels. 

The south corner of the enclosure, just below 
the entrance, is occupied by a large tower, 
whose bottom nine courses are built of re-used 
classical poros blocks, all 2 feet high and up- 
wards of 5 feet long (Pigs. 90, 91). Most of 
these are bevelled along the lower edge, Three 
have one or two edges drafted. Five are en- 
graved with mason’s marks: four with in 
dividual letters, E, A, |, 1; and a fifth with AHL 


Zit 
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square dowel-hole. sa 
tile and limestone frag. 


Another contaims 4 


the jomts are 


tween 
a These courses belong to an early post. 
ments. ; ; 2 ae eal 
| ical refortification ot the acropolis of Ky- 
Class1Ce < ‘ et 
gaia. The upper section of the tower (Big, 
Pariss cl. 


91) is built of small, flat, roughly coursed lime- 
stone and poros blocks, im a style which pre- 
vails throughout most of the fortress walls. Dhe 
tower's southwest flank is masked by a long 
buttress, of a later period made of lesser lime- 
stone rubble with flat, rectangular blocks in 
the corners (lig. 90). The curtam of this ontey 


= . 5 y Ty | . 
enclosure is built of trimmed, oblong blocks In 


Q9) 


fairly regular courses (Fig. The upper 
ee are of limestone and brick rubble, he. 
longing probably to a reconstruction in Turkish 
times. What remains of the parapet above is 
crenellated, with square loopholes in the mer- 
lons. Near the western corner is a small flanle 
ing tower, which projects forward from, but 
not above the level of the curtain (Fig. 92, 


right). At the west angle of the circuit a spur 





of rock supports a round eyrie of miniature 


dimensions, from which the curtain rounds 


Fic. 91 Arkania, Re-usep CLAssicaL Buocks in Sourn ; ; . 
Noua lone, back up the hill to join the west face of a oreat 
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tower, built with six courses of Ja 
2 feet square, set: with some 
stone fragments between the 
The upper face is of smaller, g 
uncut limestone blocks, with a greater 


mixture of broken tile. Remains of 
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window pierce the upper wall in a collapse of 
the masonry, The retaining wall, which the 
plan shows round the base of the tower on the 
south, contains the characteristically Turkish 
profusion of scaffold holes on the exterior, and 
carries a parapet with an embrasure 100 de- 
grees wide, the work of an apprentice in the 
technique of artillery fortification, 

The details of the upper enclosure, or Cas- 
(clo, are wrongly drawn on the CGrimani plan. 
Instead, the curtain continues the line of the 
west face of the tower, and further to the north 
is built with re-used ancient blocks of mon- 


. 


_jarge blocks, 
brick and lime- 
Joints (Fig, 93). 
quared porog and 
ad- 
an arched 


umental size. Flanking the curtain on this side 
is another square tower, drawn on the plan, 
which faces out over the sea. It contains a 
large cistern, half-subterranean, 25 feet deep 
and 18 square, divided into two vaults by a 
single square pier, forming an arcade. Beyond 
it, almost nothing is left of the castle’s north- 
east sector. Some isolated fragments of ma- 
Sonry stand above the steepest part of the hill, 
with battering outer faces of plastered rubble, 
with a number of large poros blocks in the 
angles. Nothing is to be distinguished of the 
two small, square towers, which the plan shows 
on the northeast side. The wall is more sub- 
stantial in its eastern half. There ig a curved 
corner of battering masonry; then a stretch 
where the rough limestone is carefully set to 
form a smooth wall surface; and then a 40-foot 
stretch of ashlar blocks of poros, 4 by 2 feet in 
size, interspersed with smaller pieces of poros, 
limestone, and tile — probably the repair of an 
earlier Byzantine wall, which had itself been 
built out of ancient materials. The northeast 
was the side of the fortress least exposed to 
attack; a makeshift parapet wall was enough 
to defend the cliff top, and was the structure 
soonest to crumble and most often rebuilt. 
[t is difficult to distinguish the various periods 
suggested by its diversity. Further down the 
hill below it, three courses of great ashlar 
blocks descend the slope in the one visible 
fragment of Kyparissia wn site. 

The east angle of the castle is strategically 
the most important, since it is on this side that 
the saddle joims the hill to the mountainside 
above it. It is guarded by a stout bastion, which 
jogs forward from the north curtain (Pig. 94) 
and curves out into a round tower, of a form 
not seen in Greece belore 1205, battering on 
to the steep rocks (Mig. 95). This also is built 
of small, rectangular, oblong blocks, trimmed 
in courses, The parapet above is an addition of 
the artillery period, made of smooth poros 
ashlar and pierced by two embrasures of 
Turkish pattern, covering the road marked on 
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Plate XVITT as Strada di Vissi, and two vault: 
ed casemates facing the Monte che rimupele la 
fortesza. The east curtain of the outer enceinte, 


Which once descended the slope from the round 
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bastion to the entrance gate, has collapsed. 
Traces of the wall remain, which project ob- 
liquely from the gate and seal off the saddle from 
the sonth side. 

The upper redout was terraced by a re- 
taining wall to separate if from the lower en- 
closure, or Fortezza of Plate XVITI. Almost 
nothing stands of it to-day. Flanking its line, 
at the castle's highest point, stands a big, 
square tower, built of large poros blocks of 
irregular size, and a few long, flat bricks be- 
tween the joints (Fig. 96). High in its north 
face is a narrow archer slot, 4 feet long, en- 


losed by four great blocks. These materials 
closed by 5 : = 
late the tower to the early Byzantine period 
aate ce 


i drankish conquest, to whie 
preceding the Frankish | h 


5 ny ap rafters: ES cr 
the Chronicle of the Morea refer & good 
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Bastion. 


tower, the work of the giants,” which halted 
Champlitte in 1205. Its south and east sides 
are masked by buttresses, which are of integral 
construction with the parapets, both of care 
fully built ashlar courses, added at a later 
time. On the south side facing the town, the 
parapet is pierced by an embrasure with an 
angle of fire of 120 dogrees, measuring 18 feet 
Wide at the opening. Both its side walls are 
pierced with loopholes of Turkish style, square 
on the interior and harrowing down to a slot- 
ted opening on the outer face. There is no traee 


of the octagonal tower, drawn on Plate XVUI 
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(rman, Nowe Prank or gus Crntran Towers, 


ofween this and the rownd bastion at the east 
ner? nor does anything remain of habit 


ian lnstde the ebreuit. 
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The fragments of monumental, early By- 
mntine building that appear in four places in 
the castle in the south and west towers of 
the outer enceinte, in the west curtain of the 
innor, and in the tower on the erest of the hall 

are enough to indicate that the original 
Rysantine fort consisted of the dominating 
tower, redout, and outer court, which we find 
to be the basic elements of Frankish castles of 
the XIII century. This plan suited the needs 
of Arkadia’s new masters, Villehardouin and 
Aunoy, who added the round tower ta protect 
the eastern sector, The Turks after 1460 added 
artillery parapets to this and to the central 
donjon, together with the retaining wall with 
its wide embrasure round the base of the 
Western tower, The outworks on the east 
belong probably to the ANVIL century. It is 
doubtful, from the fabric of the walls of the 
place, as well as from the absence of historical 
record, that the Venetians of 1700 left any 
trace of their brief ocenpation, 


So Ne alanis : wv 
® Noticed by Buchon, La Gee continadade ef Fe Alor, 
Pp 460, 





CHAPTER IX 
NAUPLIA 


(Puarns XTX—X XII) 


After the fall of Methone, Morosini trans- 
ported his forces by sea to the southwestern 
coast of the Argolid. On July 30, 1686 they 
disembarked at the harbor of Tolos (Plate 
XXIV), marched overland to Nauplia, occu- 
pied the Palamedi mountain, and trained their 
guns on to the lower town. The Turkish gar- 
rison of 1,500 was outnumbered four to one, 
and dispatched a call for help. The Seraskier 
had spent the two months since his defeat at 
Navarino ravaging the countryside rather 
than fortifying the castles in his territory, but 
now drew near, and sent a force of 300 Janis- 
saries into Nauplia by water. On August 6 K6- 
nigsmark drove him from the field in a pitched 
battle in the plain of Argos. Morosini, who had 
received intelligence of the damage being 
done to the wooden houses inside the fortress 
by the Venetian mortars and bomb ketches, 
sent an ultimatum to the defenders. This was 

rejected, and the Venetians continued to dig 
their way toward the counterscarp on the east 
side of the city, After three weeks the Seras- 
kier returned with reinforcements from Hu- 
boea. The Turks inside Nauplia made a sortie, 
but the relievers missed the chance to co- 
ordinate the attack with an assault on the 
Venetian rear, and the defenders withdrew 
fortress. A slave, es- 






again with losses into 
| caped from the Turki 


a ue eae 





























Morosini that the Seraskier was planing a 
surprise attack for daybreak of August 
The Christian troops were put on guard, and. 
when the fight came routed the Turks 
pletely. Those in the citadel attempted 
break out, but were driven back. Then th 
surrendered, and opened the gates to 
Venetians, who found the place stored with 
cannon, and 17 more on the Bourtzi, or small 
island fort in the bay.t 


* * * 


The commercial relations of Venice 
Nauplia date from the year 1199, wher 
Emperor Alexios II] granted them free 
in this and four other cities of the Pelopom 
Already in 1158 Anaboli was numbe 
Hdrisi among its thirteen principal 
1180 its powerful archon, Theo 
was given an Imperial fleet to cl 
coasts of piracy. His son, Leon, add 
family dominion by capturing 
castles of Argos and Corinth in 
Franks arrived the following 
niface of Montferrat, the King of 


‘ Locatelli, 1, pp. 248-273; Ga 
Seallotari, Condotta Navale, pp. 148-1 
p. 104. / 
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1 seve to Nauplia with the help of 


wa 


(ian galleys. It was during the winter of 
Vonotian gue, 


four 


4-5 that Geoffroy de Villehardouin reached 

a i A 

1 . ‘ ¢ 
from Methone, and proposed to an 

\ wuplia 


i companion in arms, Wilham de Champ 
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; an avoe 
Duel » bailie still held them in the ia : 
why, i ‘ f a 
th sil | Walter of Brienne, son ol fs ‘ji 
Ie @ eC t | ~ 
Bureundian Duke. After his death an¢ 


| fortresses passed 
marriage of his sister, the fortresses ] 
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tte, whom he found in the besiegers’ camp, 


that a band of the crusaders undertake the 


hjuest of the Morea. Long after the rest of 
he country had been subjugated, Nauplia at 
st fell in 1210, The Franks occupied one of 


'S two fortified enclosures, and the other re- 


lang 


Oo} \y 


‘lin the hands of the Greeks.° The castle 
808 fell two years later, and was given 
Nauplia to Othon de la Roche, Lord of 


es 


» 10 recompense for his aid at the slege 
these places. He and his successors held 
“MM for a century, and then, after the Catalan 


A.T.M 


ines 2871—3 + 
‘yap eUpioxeroy Kaa TpoV Els US Tea yEdviE 
SUUB iBdo Toay va Scogovely Td TPA TOV 

9 aYauVoTEPOV ve TO KpaToUy ol ‘Paopatol. 
©. di M.,p. 136; Miller, Latins, p. 37, 6 
TM., 28754; DT. de O,. 
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$} 190, 195-202; 1. de F’., 


to the family of Enghien, and continued in 
that line till near the end of the XTV century, 

In 1877 the last of the family, Marie d’Rn- 
ehien, was orphaned at the age of thirt een. Her 
relatives, apprehensive at the expansion of her 
Greek and Florentine neighbors south and 
north of the Isthmus, placed Argos and Naup- 
lia under the protection of Venice, who was 
caretul to arrange a marriage between Marie 
and a Venetian citizen called Pietro Cornaro. 
When this man died in 1888, the young widow 
to sell her two castles to 
the Venetian Republic. ] 


Was prevailed upon 
yut before the new 
sovernor could arrive to take over his duties 
both places Were seized by coup de main of re 
) Theodore 1] 


Greek Despot of Mistra 
g08, in conjunction With 


-alaiole- 


his fatherin law 
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Nerio Ace 


, lajuoli, Duke of Athens. Nauplia 
Was t 


a ete Venetians in 1389, but Argos 
: p to Venice after six years of 
open war with the Byzantine Despotate.? 

b The Venetians established themselves in 
Nauplia and developed it, together with Me- 
thone and Corone, into one of the strongest 
Coastal positions in Greece. It repelled ‘the 

attack of Bayezid IT in 1500, who from there 

moved down on his fateful expedition against 

Methone. During the early XVI century, how- 

ever, Nauplia’s state grew dangerous. The for- 

tifications became adequate against the in- 
creasing power of artillery, and the garrison of 
the place diminished; few Venetians could be 
enlisted for the growing perils of service in the 

Peloponnesian colonies. The Greeks and Al- 
banians, whom they employed in their corps of 
stradioti, or light horsemen, clashed with the 
inhabitants and among themselves, while the 
Turks from near-by Argos, lost by Venice in 
1463, entered and departed from the city 
without hindrance.8 

In 1537 the Turks began the campaign to 
drive the Venetians from their last footholds in 
the Morea. The island of Aegina fell first, and 
then the Turkish army arrived before the 
walls of Nauplia. The town was bombarded 
from the heights of the Palamedi, but the 
Venetians had command of the sea, and were 
able to send in supplies and reinforcements. 
The stradioti made bold sorties as far as Argos, 
and counterattacked so consistently that after 
fourteen months the Turks withdrew. How- 
ever, a fleet of combined Huropean powers was 
defeated off Preveza by the Turkish admiral, 
Khaireddin Barbarossa, and Venice, left to 
carry on the fight alone, was forced to make 
peace in 1540, Seven thousand had died in the 
defense of Nauplia. The city was surrendered 


7G. Thomas, Diplomatarium Veneto-Levantinum (Venice, 

1880), I, pp. 211ff.; Xpovixdy Zuvropov, ed, i y mn 

“OC l f 286-8; Miller, Latins, 
Chroniques gréco-romanes, pp. 280-8; Mil } 

Ter A Doarue pp. 111, 121, 124f., 186; Zakythinos, 


Despotat, 1, pp- 182ff, 


* Miller, Latins, pp, 495, 501 ff. ; Essays, pp- 241 ff. 


to the Turks, together with Monemvasia, Some 
of whose inhabitants were removed and Ziven 
lands in the Venetian colonies of Crete, Cy- 
prus, the Ionian Islands, and Dalmatia 

During the XVI and XVII centuries the 
Turks used Nauplia as their capital of the 
Morea. Its fortifications were neglected, ang 
in 1619, when the Due de Nevers, a descend. 
ant of the Palaiologoi, tried to Instigate a 
rebellion in Greece, there were only 800 Turks 
in the garrisons of Nauplia, Methone, Corone, 
and Navarino." It remained for the Venetians 
of 1686, who kept Nauplia the capital, to 
repair the damages of time and war, and ex- 
tend the fortifications far beyond the limits of 
the medieval castle. 

* *  & 








Fig. 98. Naupita, tHE Tures Castees or ACRONAUPLIA, 
LOOKING WEsr, 


The city is built along a peninsula, which 
extends westward into the Argolid Gulf below 
the precipitous height called Palamedi (Fig. 
97). 

Upon it lies Napoli di Romania bathed on three 
sides by the waves, and on the fourth joined by & 


ridge to the Mainland; not eut off from the said 
Palamida, which communicates with the Place 


® Miller, Latins, pp. 507 ff. 
Miller, Essays, p. 382, 
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by 8 narrow way left open... 
contained on the side of the port withi 
wall, flanked with towers round and. 
ancient manner. Toward the land it 
outside by a wide ditch, faussebray 
counterscarp. By a steep ascent, co’ 
traverse, one climbs from the Town to the first of 
three castles above it, called Toro from or 
bastion facing Hast; then one passes to e sec 

called Castle of the Franks: 3 ahi 
passage to the Castle of the Greeks — all itsée mr. 
closed by circuit walls, and each defended from the 
other by a higher level of terrain. Of the batteries 
which fortify the City, two on the West-Northwest 
are close together and furnished with a greater number 
of various kinds of artillery, which in this quarter 
guard the entrance to the port. Directly opposite 
these, about two hundred paces off, the Island 
Castle stands on a little reef, surrounded by a deep 
bottom. 


. The City faces North, 


NR & masonry 
square in the 

is defended 
, traverses, and 
Vered with a long 


a great 


So Garzoni described the fortress as it a ppeared 
in the first years of the XVIII century," and 
as the Grimani plans substantially show it. 

Tn classical times Nauplia served as the naval 
station of Argos,!? but was a deserted ruin by 
the IL century after Christ."3 Presumably it 
shared the fate of the other Hellenic fortresses 
which were demolished after the Roman con- 
quest. Yet at the western end of the peninsula 
there remained a strong foundation of poly- 
gonal masonry to provide a base for the ear- 
hest post-classical fortification. From the 
Chronicle of the Morea we learn that the By- 
zantine castle, which held out five years 
against the Frankish siege, consisted of two en- 
closures, of which “the first” was taken over 
by the Franks, and “‘the other weaker one”’ 
given back to the Greeks. The nomenclature 
of these two sections of Acronauplia persisted, 
as we see from Garzoni’s description and the 
Grimani plans, for five hundred years. The 
curtain walls of the Castel de Greci are built 
directly on classical foundations, and appear 
to belong to several different periods, though 
a generally prevailing form of masonry, rubble 
with single, double, or triple courses of broken 


0 1, pp. 165f, 
# Strabo, Geography, VILL 6, 2- 
18 Pausanias, I, xxxviil, 2. 


tile or brick at regular and irregular intervals 
extending along the wall faces, continues 
through both the enclosures, and seems to 
date them at least to the time preceding the 
Frankish conquest. The walls of the Byzan- 
tine fort belong to an age when no record was 
made of their building, though it is probable 
that in the hands of the Sgouros archons in 
the late XII or early XIII century Nauplia’s 
defenses were strengthened against the menace 
of the roving crusaders. 





Fic. 99. Naupura, Bast Wann or Castse ps Francut, 
wirn Rounp TowskR MASKED BY VENETIAN TALUs. 


The Frankish occupation of Nauplia (1210- 
1377) seems not to have altered the orginal 
plan of the fortress. It remained a place of 
minor importance in comparison with Argos, 
and as an appendage of the Athenian Duchy, 


4G. Gerola, “Le Fortificazioni di Napoli di Romania,” 
Annuario, XITI-XIV, 1930-1931, p. 354, says the two en- 
closures are of separate periods entirely. In support ef this he 
cites, first, the north curtain of the Castel de Franchi which 
is reinforved with a Venetian talus. as if the wall here were 
weaker than that of the Castel de Greci, The talus, however, 
does not imply weakness in the original wall so much as 
greater vulnerability of position. The curtain is not only 
lower, but also placed above a more gradual slope. ‘The 
Chronicle also says it was the weaker enclosure whieh the 
Greeks oveupied after 1210, Secondly, he mentions the heavy 
wall which divides the two. This is an artillery emplacement 
(Fig. 100) with scarped face of Venetian construction, West 
of it, however, stands the fragment of another wall, built of 
squared stones and brick, which forms on Plate XXII 
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of the XV century is the earlics! 


coun Period to 
whieh any of the existing \ 


‘enetian defe 


pes . 2 nses 
ean defimtely be assigned, Their 


, ; MASSive Eon- 
struction, mauguratine a new era in the art of 
war, 1s a prelude to the oreat artillery forti 
fications which Venice wag to build Boon after 
at Methone and Corone, and during the next 
century im Crete. 


The heavy wall between the castles of the 
Greeks and the Franks belongs probably to 
this period. It serves to terrace the higher 
eround to the west, and Supported six gun 
positions, as shown on Plates XXE XX 
The parapet has crumbled into a heap of earth, 
but the outer face of the wall is in good pre- 
servation, with the blocks showing through the 
thick mortar (Fig. 100). To-day the way from 
the upper to the lower enclosure is through a 


qup GATE FROM THE 
LOOKING SOUTHEAST 
jonas Bay. 


102. Naupiia, NorTH FACE OF 
PPER TO THRE MippLE ENCLOSURE, 
conti 1 

sLonG Pauamepe Cures 10 Karat 


gap at the north end above the town. The 
original passage, as the plans show, is at the 
south end, through an archway surmounted by 
a sculptured lion with a shield (Mig. 101) on 
which could still be distinguished in 1936 the 
three bands of the Pasqualigo crest. The 
passage leads down into a small triangular 
court, bounded on the east by a three-sided, 
terrepleined bastion with battering walls. On 
the north the court is enclosed by a wall, con- 
taining an arch of finely cut and fitted limestone 
blocks, a distinctive feature of this period 
around 1500. Above the door are two notched 
merlons, one pierced with a loophole and the 
other with a small arched embrasure at the 
level of the chemin de ronde (Figs. 100, 102). 

Pasqualigo made important additions to the 
walls of the Castel de Franchi. The length of 





Fig. 103, Naupnia, Nortn Curtarn or Casren pe Praneur, 
SHOWING SUPERIMPOSED VENBTIAN TALUS AND Rounp 
Bastion. IN THR BACKGROUND, AsceNT 10 THE PALAMEDI. 
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its north curtain is reinforced with a talus, 
bearing a winged lion and the remains of a 
plaque, now broken away. An integral part of 
the talus is a round tower which projects the 





widely battering reinforcement of the walls out 
over a point of the hill (Fig. 103), and carries a 
parapet of notched and slotted merlons, in one 
of which is an empty scrolled plaque. Another 
talus was built round the east wall of the en- 
closure, sheathing the earlier curtain of which 
we have mentioned the Frankish tower. 

The main fortifications of the late XV cen- 
fury consist of a third enceinte built to enclose 
the remainder of the hill east of the Castel de 
Franchi. The entrance in its northwest corner 
(Fig. 104) was built by Pasqualigo, as is at- 
tested by the carved stone shield, marked with 
three bands, set with a winged lion above the 
archway. This is flanked by a squat, round 
tower with a battering base, ringed with a 
torus molding at the level of the arch. It is 


‘ed on Plate XXI as the main gate to the 
mat ee The tower and the wall above it aye 
fortress. “a motohed battlements, which egy, 


srowned W) : / 2 
ox a talus wall that rings 


along the top of 


tinue 
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the north side of the third enclosure, or Castel 
del Toro (Fig. 105). 
The strongpoint of Acronauplia is the great 
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tower which gave its name to 
closure (igs. 106, 107, 111) 
double circular bastion with 


the { hird en- 


a stout ; 
Widely batt 


; _ ering 
walls built of large, square ashlar hi 8 


ekg, Sup- 
rent levels. 
ameter of 35 feet 
h contain SIX gun 
their size of the 
early artillery period: vaulted and { 


porting two gun platforms on diffe 
The higher of these has a, di 
between the parapets, whie 
embrasures, indicative by 
apering to 
small arched openings on the exterior. On the 
south side the rampart is Scarped, but on the 
east loses its crest and assumes a curved outline, 
a tall, pointed 
platform, and 


A passage descends through 
archway under the higher 


exists from the year 1500. Furthermore, if the 
two shields signify two magistrates, the bastion 
must date between the years 1493 and 1519, 
when Nauplia was ruled by a double goyern- 
ment of rettore and provveditore.” A later ad- 
dition is the second passage which descends 
through a depressed archway, built of small 
poros blocks stippled with marks of the dress- 
ing tool, between walls of rubble and broken 
tile, to a small, Square door in the bastion’s 
northeast flank (Fig. 106), which is med with 
large, greenish yellow brick. These are all com- 
mon features of materials and construction 
among the works undertaken by the Venetians 
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; she south 

emerges through a small door on the ne 
; : av. ( 

side of the tower, facing the open bay. / sn 

‘ wo empty 
this opening are a carved lion and tw I 


- , i at 
shields, Gerola® notes, in attempting to date 


' Castel Toro 
the structure, that the name of Caste 


" Thid., p, 866. 
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at Nauplia during their second oceupation at 
the turn of the XVIII century. The outer door 
is set in a patch of rubble, which is inserted 
into the bastion’s uniform ashlar surface, and 
issues on to a flight of steps which descend to 


1? Miller, Latins, p. 495. 
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the enclosure of the huge, quadrangular fort 
built round its base in 1706 by Francesco Gri- 
mani (Figs. 106, 107. 111). By all indications 
this second passage was pushed through the 
round bastion’s wall atter this date, to provide 
communication from the old third enclosure 
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with the elaborate system of defenses built 
along the land front two centuries later. 
Beneath the castle, which occupies the 
whole rocky ridge along the south side of the 
peninsula, lies the lower town along the north. 
Gerola suggests that a suburb may have 
existed under the fortress walls in Byzantine 
times,'® pointing for evidence to the stretch of 
curtain which follows down the hill in the 
northwest sector, m steps and angles, from 
the Castel de Greci to the shore. This is a thin 
wall, built with a diversity of rubble, which 
offers little clue to periods or builders. Certain 
sections are full of tile chips. Others are made 
of big, sharp stones, held in strong mortar, with 
carefully fitted blocks in the angles. The 
parapet is too fragmentary to give any idea of 
its original form. One short section is built over 
depressed relieving arches which span two 
clefts in the rock, its face consisting of oblong, 
rectangular blocks, with a quantity of brick 
set vertically, horizontally, and also in ladders 
between them. The masonry consists of the 
thick, yellow brick, which seems to have come 


18 (jerola, Napoli di Romania, p. 867, 


into use at Nauplia in the Venetian construe. 
tions of ca. 1700. It is unlikely that any sort of 
settlement existed outside the fortress before 
the end of the XV century. The sea came up to 
the rocks of Acronaupla, and toward the 
northeast the land was swampy up to the foot 
of the Palamedi. Dorotheos of Monemyasia 
writes that when the Venetians first occupied 
Nauplia, there were only two original castles of 
the Franks and the Greeks; that before the 
loss of Negroponte in 1470 “there existed below 
these not a single house, neither walls nor gate; 
1502 was the year they began to bnild the 
lower walls of Anapli.”’?® The Venetians filled in 
the marshy land, and by driving piles into the 
muddy bottom of the sea, extended the found- 
ations for a city out into the water. The wall 
and flanking towers which they built around 
it assumed a new importance as the city’s 
outer defense, while the fortifications on Acro- 
nauplia itself lost part of their original use. A 
strong curtain was built to face the side of the 
mainland, extending from the double round 
bastion at the east end of the Castel del Toro 
to the sea, protected by a full system of ar 
tillery outworks. The Grimani plans, drawn 
before Grimani himself had rebuilt this eastem 
sector, show the curtain to have been broken 
into two sections, to form an obtuse angle. At 
this point stood the city gate (Plate XXI, Porta 
di Terra Ferma), through which one passed 
across the ditch into the Argive plain. At the 
head of the ditch was a detached work girt 
with a small moat of its own, with two levels of 
guns to enfilade the ditch and cover the ap- 
proaches from the northeast. 

The lower circuit has disappeared in all but 
the western quarter. The thin rubble curtain 
that descends from the Castel de Greci joins 
a small tower at the edge of the water, sup- 
porting a parapet with three small embrasures. 
and built with battering walls and a torus 
molding which continue all the way round 


18 Hopf, Chroniques gréco-romanes, pp. 288f.; Gerola, 
Napoli di Romania, p. 868, note 3. 
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what remains of the adjacent sea wall 
. a _ « - 

follows the indentation of a smiall cove 
7 

in the re-entrant angle 


This 
Plerced 
by a vaulted passage 
leading up to a wide, terrepleined pl 


atform 
above the walls. The inner and outer 


arches of 
this aperture are, here again, made of four or 


five large, curved limestone blocks, of the form 
which may be dated to the late XV or early 
XVI century. The westward-facing stretch of 
this wall, known as the Tevto6éAgia, or Five 
Brothers Bastion from the embrasures in its 
origina] parapet (Plates XXT, XXII, XXII), 
is built with a battering ashlar face, tums a 
rounded corner at the cove’s opposite end, and 
begins what was once the long, northward- 
facing are of the sea front. To-day, however, 
this only stands fora stretch of 320 feet as faras 
the truncated flank of a square structure mark- 
ed on Plate XXIII as N. La nuova Cisterna. 
An obtuse angle in the wall between this and 
the Five Brothers battery was flanked by a 
snall, round tower, demolished to give way to 
the modern steps descending from the plat- 
iorm above. Two fragments remain of its 
curved walls, projecting from the curtain on 
cither side, which each contain near ground 
level the flank of a vaulted casemate. Now a 
broad esplanade oceupies the line once formed 
by these northern sea walls, built out on the 
silted ground which was continually filling the 
harbor during the XVII and XVIII centuries”. 

The only other part of the town walls still 
standing is a short section of the original east 
curtain, which was incorporated as a back 
wall into the big, quadrangular bastion of 1706. 
Its parapet, hidden behind this later work, 
became obsolete in the early XVIII century, 
and was replaced with a walled passage. The 
heavy torus, made of short, narrow blocks, 
slong the top of the earlier curtain, resembles 
that of the adjacent round torrione of the 
period ca, 1500, and may be seen with the 
curtain’s talus in eross section, outside the 
Horthwest comer of the Grimani bastion, 


” Aexrlov, V, p. 491; Pouqueville, Voyage, VI, p- 252. 
em 
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where it was sheared off in the demolition of 
the 1930s. 

Another construction of the Pasqualigo 
period is the small fort on the islet of St. 
Theodore, or Castel da Mar (Fig. 108), which 
was built in 1471 to secure the entrance to the 
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harbor.?! It consists of a tall, octagonal tower 
with battering walls, topped with a cordon in 
quarter-circle with drafted underside, and an 
embrasured parapet, and flanked by low, semi- 
circular gun emplacements on the east and 
west. The water gate and two smaller towers 
carry notched merlons which resemble, as 
does the masonry of the walls, the other works 
of Pasqualigo on Acronauplia. The artillery 
parapet is designed for small pieces, and eon- 
tains a variety of embrasures, the oldest of 
which are vaulted and tapering, like those of 
the double round bastion. Other sections of 
the parapet are made of square blocks, with 
brick set horizontally and vertically between 
them, like those built by the Turks after 1715 
on the postern gate of the Palamedi. In 1525, 
only half a century after the island fort was 
built, one of the Venetian bailies of Nauplia 
found it already antiquated, and recommended 
lowering the central tower, in accordance with 
the new principles of artillery warfare.22 Ney- 


#t Gerola, Napoli di Romania, pp. 388 4%. 
% [bid., p. 391: “Il castello del scoglio é fatta a Vantiga e 
il torrion dentro é troppo alto e staria forse ben esser bassato 
et far le cente al modo se usa cum le hombardiere alla 
francese.”” 
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ertheless, it was still considered an important 
defense during the second Venetian oceupa- 
tion.?8 The Grimani plans show that the Turks, 
during the XVI or XVII century, had sur- 
rounded the island with a porporella, or barrier 
of stones under water, to prevent the approach 
of larger ships. Another barrier was built be- 
tween this and the north end of the Five Bro- 
thers bastion, with a gap in the middle to allow 
the passage of ships. Plates XIX and XXII 
show that its inner half was rebuilt into a 
mole, 

The Turks added little else to the fortifica- 
tions of Nauplia. In the southwest corner of 
the Castel de Franchi, the small terrepleined 
bastion guarding the gate from the upper 
enclosure is surrounded by the wide arc of a 
thin, uncrenellated parapet, pierced with four- 
teen loopholes, similar to the semicircular 
“battery” in the fortress of Zarnata (Plates 
IL, [V). A low parapet with musket holes at 
ground level, on top of the east wall of the 
Castel de Franchi may also be attributed to 
the Turks, whose careless rule otherwise left 
Nauplia to crumble. 

After the capture of the place in 1686, 
Morosini wintered his army in Nauplia, where, 
according to Foscarini, “all the galley slaves 
were put to work, restoring the fortress and 
improving its defenses ... to guard it against 
assault from Mount Palamedi ... Among other 
labors ... a way was cut in the living rock at 
the sea end along an advantageous covered 
stretch, to which the auxiliaries from the sea- 
borne army could have easy access.” The path 
is shown on Plates XIX, XX, XXI, and XXII 
leading up from the tip of the peninsula to an 
entrance in the curtain wall. A few rock-cut 
steps can be made out to-day high up in the 
gulley, at the head of which stands a postern 
gate, accommodated by the partial destruction 
of the classical polygonal wall, which stands 
particularly high at this point. The door is 


29 Garzoni, I, p. 166. 
% (Op. vit, Pp. 242 





































arched in small, wedge-shaped blocks of poros, 
in the same construction used by the Ve. 
netians in their works on the Palamedj — 
unlike their doorways of the XV and Xyy 
The postern appears to date, to- 
airs, to that same winter of 


centuries. 
gether with the st 
1686-7. 

It was on Nauplia that the Venetians of 1700 
concentrated their architectural activity. The 
first of their additions to the cirenit wall was 
a small demi-bastion, built durmg the gover. 
norship of Daniele Dolfin (1701-1704)** in a 
corner of the north flank of the Castel de Gree} 
with battering walls and finely eut and fitted 
blocks in the angles, a torus molding, and 4 
projecting corbel in the east corner (Fig. 112). 

The Venetians concentrated, howeyer, in 
the fortification of the landward front.?6 Pro- 
posals were drawn up by the French engineers 
La Salle and Levasseur to straighten the 
town’s east curtain, and to replace the round 
tower on the sea with a new and larger bastion, 
which was completed by the year 1714.77 The 
largest unit of these eastern fortifications, and 
the only one standing to-day, is the great 
quadrangular bastion built round the base of 
the torrione (Figs. 106, 107, 111), which took 
the place of the Pezzo stacato, or detached 
work, drawn on each of the Grimani plans of 
Nauplia. Another plan by Levasseur, drawn i 
1705, publishedin Gerola’s study,28refers to this: ; 
work as ‘“Ravelin which must be destroyed, 
being a defense of little worth, made with 
earth and stones, and partly ruined.’ The new 
bastion is banked inside into three ce 





5 
aa 
*° Report of Daniele Dolfin, AcAtiov, V, p. 620. uf ; 
# Gerola, Napoli di Romania, pp. 876 ff. : 
#7 Report of Daniele Dolfin, AcAtiov, V, p. 620: 
migliorare le fortificationi dalla parte di terra, eh’é la 
debole, fu giudicata proficun lerettione d'un mezzo 
che dalla Porta di terra ferma termina in mare, Avvali 
dalla publica sovrana approvatione il projietto, ebbi 
di gettare li primi fondamenti, e sollecitati a tutto pi 
lavori con lopera delle ciurme, provai il contente: 
in breve tempo, © con tenuissimo aggravio della publica 
intieramente compito, e armata di yalida batteria, 
mina e rade l’unica venute, per la quale si possi da 
parte approssimar a gl’ approcci.” i 
* Napoli di Romania, p. 878, fig. 20. 
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O'S carry para 
P, Which enfilade 
3 ts on the e 
south are thinner, and to-day most] 


pets of embrasures 18 feet dee 


(he ditch. The upper parape 

ast and 
; 7 Y destrove 

\g in the Palamedi forts,2® built iy es 
soon after 

; 


{hese parapets are largely of bri 
5 per rick, and as 
»t a Small 


east and southeast corners extending 20 feet 
into the flat, mortared surface of the east face. 
The upper courses of these angles are all of 
smooth ashlar. The irregular form and arrange 


ment of these materials leads to the supposi 


tion that the Venetians were trying out a new 
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brick turret supported on a corbel occupies the 
northeast angle. Around three sides of the 
quadrangle run subterranean vaulted galleries 


Imilar to the contemporary Venetian works at 


Methone and Gorone. The bastion’s outer 


valls are distinguished by the use of great 


riusticated ashlar blocks, measuring 14 by 4 
flank in fen courses 


leet, built on the north 
il), and in the north- 


rising half way up the we 


. 4 iat ler Napoli di 
For an account of thelt tuilding, see Gerola, Nay 
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decorative style, perhaps inspired by the re- 
mains of the ancient Greek walls they found 
close by. A few years later they were to use 
similar blocks in a more finished pattern with 
a dratted line up the angles of the Palamedi 
fortresses (Mig. 109), as their builders de- 
seribed, lavorati alla rustica. The walls of the 
(Grimani bastion are stamped in each face with 
the seal of St. Mark, and on the north side a 
small plaque bears the initials I’, G., and the 


99 Agostino Sugredo, AeArrlov, V, p. Th 
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dato 1706. This was the first year of Grimani’s 
lenure as Provveditore Generale, or Governor of 
the Morea, The plans in the present collection 
do not show any of these renovations in the 
and the 
governorship of Daniele Dolfin: evidence that 


oustern sector, sO must antedate 
the plans were drawn largely during the two 
years Grimant was general of the land forces, 
or Provveditore Generale dell’ Armi in Morea, 
an offiee which ended in October, 1701. 
Beyond the Grimani bastion to the east are 
two ditches cutting across the 


p 


slope under the 
Palamedi cliffs. That on the north is 80 feet 
across, and appears on Plate NXNIIL as N. 
Caponiera Perfetionata. It is cut into the rock 
on one side and built wp with a wall on the 
other. At the bottom, affixed to the wall, is a 
sculptured shield bearing the Grimani arms, 


summounted by a coronet such as we see in 


es 
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most of the drawings of this collection. A 
small channel running down the middle of the 
ditch answers to the Aquedotto drawn on the 
same plan. A modern hydraulic installation 
stands to-day at its head. On the south is a 
(Higs. 110, 111), not indicated 


larger caponier 
a long, arched passageway, 


on the plans: oe 
eable-roofed on the exterior, built in successive, 


steeply ascending sections from a point op- 
posite the southeast corner of the Grimani 
bastion to the top of the slope where, imme- 
diately under the Palamedi rock, is a small ter- 
boca Tanaiie parapet, built by Agostino Sagredo 
in 1714.8! Both walls of the caponier measure 
5 feet thick, pierced with single and two-way 
loopholes at 4-foot imtervals. Walls and roof 
are built of rough stones m thick, strong 
mortar, with squared limestone blocks in the 
angles, and brick to form the openings. The 
whole length of the work is guarded on the 
south side by a precipitous, rock-eut ditch. 
The plans show nothing of these constructions, 
but Gerola mentions that Grimani, who con- 
sidered the Palamedi too expensive to fortify, 
confined himself to building two caponiers in 
the rock beneath it.°? The rectangular prison 
building in the confines of the Castel de Greei 
(Plate XXIII, G. Quartieri Nuovi )may be 
another of Grimani’s works, who mentions in 
his report of 1701 the erection of barracks in 
the forts of Argos and Nauplia.’® The last of 
the Venetian constructions on the lower rocks 
of Naupha was the monumental entrance in 

" AeAtiov, V, p. 743: “Al piede della discesa del Monte, in 
testa della Caponiera, s’é ridotto quasi in perfetto termine in 


Posto, sotto il dirupo, che fiancheggia il lato della Caponiera 
stessa, per la parte verso Caratona.” 
_* An inseription in honor of Grimani was seen by Pouque- 
ae ines the house of one Cassan Bey in Nauplia, Voyage, 
» Pp. 281 n. 
FRANCISCO GRIMANO 
SUPREMO CLASSIS MODERATORI 
QVI VRBEM 
EXTRA MVNIMENTA FIRMAVIT 
INTVS HAC CONSILII AEDE EXORNAVIT 
ANNONA PROVIDIT 
LEGIBVS ORDINAVIT 
NAUPLIA VOVET 


ANNO DOMINI MDCCViII 
* AeAtiov, V, p. 482, 
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apex is a small lion plaque carved with the 
coronet of the Provveditor Generale da Mar, or 
High Admiral, and the inscription: 
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relieving arches spanning gaps over the living 
rock. Two of these arches are of flat, rough 
stones; the two others are of neat poros 
wedges. The steps and the coping stones of the 
retaining wall are toolmarked on their vertical 
sides. The head of the ascent abuts against the 
Hank of the slender, battering Dolfin tower. 
Preceding the gateway are tall, ornamental 
pillars made of big blocks of alternate width, 
“rowned each by a pyramidal stone. The gate 
itself consists of an avantcorps pierced by a 
round arch and surmounted by & pronounced 
cornice and a pediment above tt- Beneath the 


MILITVM COMMODO 
AVGVSTINVS SAGREDO PROV. GLIS MARIS 
COMPENDIO VIARIVM 
FIERI CVRAVIT 
ANNO MDCCXIlII 


Tt was in this same year that the Venetians 
were already carrying out their plans on the 
Palamedi, transforming the mountain top into 
a city of fortresses. The idea for such a work 
had been proposed and rejected in tun by 
Morosini, Corner, and Grimani; although the 
design submitted by the latter was to form the 
basis for the fortifications carried out by 
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stino Sagredo soon after 


Plate XXII 
“communie ating 
tify the mountain.” 


in three 

a Cost of Be OS1 
the last tangible achievement in the long 
ry of the Venetian empire. 


a 


ne year after the mountain was fortified. 





ell upon the Morea with an army of 
000. The Venetian garrison in Nauplia 
bered 1,269. The Turks took up positions 


ler steady fire from the guns on the Pala- 


Tradition had it later that the plans of 
new fortifications were sold to the enemy 
ich colonel, La Salle, who himself 
executed their construction. After only 
during which the Turks lost 8,000 


eir number, the Venetians abandoned the 








medi and descended to the lower town. 
Janissaries followed them down into the 
h, and forded it at a point where the water 
shallow. Then they scaled the scarp, 

: petard under the gate, and opened a 

h. Too late the Governor Alessandro Bon 
ed the white flag, when he saw the Pala- 


li fall. The guns on the Grimani and Dolfin 





tT 


ions offered no resistance to the Janis- 


ries, as they swarmed in through the breach 


in the east curtain. In the heat of the assault 
they failed to notice the signal for surrender, 
and while the Bourtzi was also opening its 
gates, as & to massacre the population. The 
twenty-five thousand, it was claimed, who 


remained alive were sold as slaves in the 
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Turkish camp. The Palamedi, Acronauplia, 
the lower town, and the island fortress all were 
taken in the space of two hours.** So Nauplia 
fell, and with it the whole Peloponnese was lost 


to Venice. 


+4 Brue, Journal de la campagne, pp. 23-34; Cappelletti, 
XI, pp. 157f.; Romanin, VIII. pp. 40-42; Miller, Essays, 
p- 424. 
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CHAPTER X 
ARGOS 


(Prats XXVIII) 


While the Venetians were besieging Nauplia, 
the Seraskier arrived in Argos with a relieving 
army. Morosini went out to meet him on 
August 6, 1686, moving his light troops across 
the bay, while Kénigsmark marched the rest 
of the army by land, to surround the enemy on 
both sides. The Turks fought and fled, despoil- 
ing the fortress of all but two of its cannon. 


* * * 
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As in all the Greek castles which antedate 
the Fourth Crusade, there is no record of its 
building. Argos held the rank of metropole 
from the year 1088,? and is mentioned by 
Edrisi in the XII century as one of the thirteen 
principal towns in the Peloponnese.* It was 
also one of the five towns where the Venetians 
were granted freedom of trade in 1199.4 Six 
years later, while the Franks were overrunning 
the Peloponnese, Champlitte was told that 
Argos, together with Nauplia and Acrocormth, 
were fortresses too strong to capture.? Does 
this strength refer only to its natural position 
or to some recent refortification by Leon 
Sgouros, archon of Nauplia, who had seized it 
two years before? Argos held out after all the 
other castles of the Morea but one had fallen to 
Champlitte’s army, and only surrendered m 
1212 to Geoffroy I Villehardouin.® 

For two and a half centuries the history of 
Argos follows the fortunes of Nauplia. Both 
places were fiefs of the Burgundian Dukes of 
Athens, and remained in the hands of bailies of 
their exiled successors after the Catalan inva- 
sion of the Duchy in 1811. Seventy-seven years 


' Locatelli, 1, pp. 2491.; Garzoni, I, pp. 167 ff. 
* Xpovikdv SuvTopoy, ed. Bonn, p. 515. 

* Géographie @Edrisi, p. 124. 

*'Pafel and Thomas, Uriewnden, I, p. 265. 

5 X.7.M., line 1587. 

°C. di M., p. 436; Miller, Hssays, p. 88. 
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later they were purchased by Venice 


: fr 
last of the Frankish line in 1388. a 


A Venetian 
to find the two 
castles oceupied by the joint force of Nerio 
Acciajuoh, Lord of At 1 
\\ ciajuoli, Lord of Athens, anxious to restore 
his city’s earlier dominion, and his son-in-law 
ali F i da 
‘'heodore I, Despot of Mistra, who had seized 
the chance to incommode his neig 


governor was sent out, only 


‘ hbors in 
Messenia. The Venetians drove out the 


Greco- 
Florentines from Nauplia, but failed to recover 
Argos. Venice in the meantime retaliated with 
a series of Commercial interdicts against the 
Duchy and the Despotate, but avoided a war 
her treasury could not afford. Instead, acting 
through her agents in Methone and Corone, 
she induced the constable of the Franco- 
Navarrese Principality to invite the Duke of 
Athens to a conference and take him prisoner. 
The condition of his release was the immediate 
surrender of Argos. The Greek Despot, un- 
concerned, refused to give it up, and con- 
tmued hostilities on his own, pillaging the 
Messenian borders and protracting fruitless 
negotiations over a period of five years. It was 
not till 1394 that a truce was signed, by which 
Venice recovered Argos, and Theodore was 
promised a safe refuge in Venetian territory in 
the event of a Turkish invasion.’ 

In 1395 the Turks moved into northern 
Greece. In 1397 a Turkish army invaded the 
Peloponnese and fell upon Argos. The walls 
withstood the first attack, but panic seized the 
defenders, and the Turks entered. The inhab- 
itants were massacred, the walls demolished, 
and, according to different reports, fourteen 
or thirty thousand peasants were carried off 
into slavery.8 Venice, however, continued to 
hold the place. u 

Ten years after the fall of Constantinople 
Venice herself was attacked by the Turks in 
Greece, In 1468 an escaped Christian slave of 
the Pasha of Athens took retuge with one of 


i at, I, 
1 Ibid., pp. 76, 111, 124f., 136; Zakythinos, Despot 
pp. 132ff., 155, 199. 
* Phrantzes, ed. Bonn, P 
Zakythinos, Despotat, I, p. 157. 


_ 83; Miller, Latins, p- 358; 
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the Venetian officials in Corone, who refused to 
surrender him. The Pasha of the Morea an- 
swered by seizing Argos. The Venetians re- 
captured the castle under the leadership of the 
condottiere Bertoldo d’Este, but lost it again 
four months later.® 

After 223 years Argos returned to the Vene- 
tians under Morosini, but by then it was no 
longer worth what it had been to the Franks 
and the Byzantine Greeks. The Proyeditor 
Gradenigo mentions it in his report of 1692 as 
“di minor consideratione,’! and in 1708 Ange- 
lo Emo speaks of “li due piccioli Castelli di 
Thermis e Argos.” The collection of Grimani 
drawings devotes to it only one inaccurate 
plan (Plate XXVIII). Argos had held a sub- 
sidiary rank, first as a fief of Athens, then as a 
dependency of Nauplia under the Venetians, 
who in the two periods 1388-1463 and 1687- 
1715 concentrated their efforts on the sea-port 
town at the expense of the hilltop castle. In 
1715 they abandoned Argos to the Turks 
without a struggle. 


eS 


The fortress crowns the Larissa hill, which 
rises 870 feet above sea level, with a steep drop 
over the plain to the east, and is joined by a 
saddle to neighboring mountains on the west 
(Fig. 116). It is built on the plan of two con- 
centric enclosures developed in turn by the 
ancient Greeks, the Byzantines, and the castle 
builders of western Europe, upon the founda- 
tions of the prehistoric citadel of “horse-bear- 
ing Argos” 

va Teixed 
Adiva KuxAdtr’ ovpavia véepovtTar.? 


® Laonikos Chalkokondyles, ed. Bonn, pp. 545, 556, 561; 
Coronelli, Memorie, p. 114; Daru, Il, pp. 563f.; Miller, 
Latins, p. 465; Essays, p. 372. 

10 AcAtiov, V, p. 231. 

Mt Tbid., V, p. 684. Thermisi is a small rock fort near the 
tip of the Argolid peninsula, on the south side opposite the 
island of Hydra. It was built by Walter of Brienne in the first 
half of the XIV century. See MeyaAn “EAAnvixd "Eyxuxdo- 
traideia, article: Oeppiot. 

42 Euripides, Troades, lines LOST. _ 
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super fructure Shows an wnusnal 


The aur ( edieval 
Ee mstaiis are Alsked with bastions end m “nich baffles the attempt todecids 


lowers, triangular, octugonal quare, and uniformity, prodoniiaigtl 
5 3 wastle is more predominant}y 
round, which cover the span Trom arly By whether waa ne | |} Ils re } ‘i 
A . ; . frankisnh. 1e@ Walls are uit 

zantine to Turkish times. The masonry of the Byzantine 01 Fran 


moatly of small, roughly trimmed blocks of 
HO y ¢ 


poros and limestone, square and oblong, 


coursed with the help of broken tile along the 
interstices (Figs. 120, 122, 125; 126). The rate 
of the outer enclosure (Plate XX VITI, A) is get 
in the middle of the long southwest flank! 
(ig. 117); a depressed passageway leads 
into a small court between the short south 
flank of the inner enceinte, W hich contains its 
entrance, and a thin wall on the east, throagh 
which a door admits to the broad, sloping, 
horseshoe shaped expanse ol the outer en- 
closure (lig. 120; Plate XXVIII, B, C). These 


main outer and inner gates are each flanked on 





13 References of orientation are made to the plan given 
"a.117, Arcos, tun Souruwesv Mia in Fig, 119, and not to the misleading Plate XXVIIL 
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the eastern side by a tall, round 
taining a chamber in its wpper ge 
117, 118, 120). The lower of these two rig 
high above the level of the adjacent dice 
Further down the southwest flank, the ae 
face of the wall projects forward into a pointed 
redan (Figs. 117, 121), The chemin de ronde of 
the curtain descends here by a flight of six 
steps to a small, triangular platform, from 
which another stair on the opposite side leads 
down into the interior of the enclosure. The 
faces of the redan carry a parapet in two 
levels; the upper continues the parapet of the 
curtain above it, backed by a small chemin de 
ronde of its own, supported on the vaults of 
two gun embrasures pointing through the wall 
on either side beneath it. 


tower, con- 
ction (Higs, 
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The southeast corner of the enceinte is de- 
fended by a high, square tower, the stepped 
projection of whose base contains three blocks 
of eyclopean masonry. The angles are built of 
huge blocks of poros, whose dimensions indi- 
cate previous use in classical times. One angle 
near the top of the tower is ocewpied by a 
fluted column shaft set upright. Several col- 
wnn drums are built into the wall face, which 
is also peppered with small fragments of tile. 
More ancient elements, rough cyclopean boul- 
ders, column drums, and big ashlar blocks of 
poros, make up the stretch of the east flank of 
the outer enceinte for the next 18 feet, as it 
tums an acute angle and leads northward from 
the corner. This long flank of the castle is 
guarded by a succession of towers of different 
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MiG. 120. Arcos, Soutueast Corner or INNER ENCLOSURE. 


blocks, big and small, column drums, and 
Byzantine marble fragments (Fig. 123), of a 
form generally similar to some of the polygonal 
towers in the walls of Constantinople. Next 
comes a square tower, set also on projecting 
courses at the base, built of rougher materials 
than the preceding, with a number of marble 
colonnettes. Third, a pointed redan is built of 
tightly fitted, uncut stones, with ladders of 
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oats accentuated on Plate XXVI{7 intory 
deep re-entrant angle), to-day largely rine 
both in its wall and flanking towers, Out to the 
fortress’ northernmost extremity. 



























This corner is occupied by two-tall, Straight, 
round towers similar to those flanking the 
southern gates. On either side, the polygonal 
socle and the medieval superstructure of 
coursed blocks separated by long, donble and 
triple courses of flat brick, may be geen {g 
penetrate the curved, projecting flanks, 4 
remnant of the curtain shows above the inter. 
ior ground level, just behind the short stretch 
of wall joining the two towers. These cary 
traces of a parapet of big, square merlons, and 
the connecting wall has a chemin de ronde ona 
lower level, guarded by these merlons. The 
towers’ original roofing has gone, and instead, 
in each, a clumsy, pointed dome of rough 
stones is squeezed in between the cirenlar 
walls. In each tower a part of the wall beneath 
the dome has been broken through, to provide 
a gun embrasure, with smooth, tapering sides 

and sloping roof, whose thick covering plaster 
bears the marks of wooden planks. Thus this 
Section contains three different periods 0 
medieval fortification: the curtain built on 
ancient base; the two towers built up 
it, and finally the attempt to adapt 
structures to the uses of artillery by destroyin 
their original tops and inserting in their ple 
domes and vaulted embragures. 

The northwest. flank of the outer enclos 
stands directly upon the lower courses of thi 
ancient, cireuit wall, which in one sheakell 
aoe ae 30 feet high. Along the top of 

eval wall above it rans a parapet of sq 
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ry erie, 3 
nerlons with pointed copes. 
square flanking 


foundations ofa 


There are two 
towers, one built within the 
larger Hellenic tower, and the 
Other set Upon a projecting base of its own. At 
the western extremity of the enceinte a big, 
circular artillery bastion (Figs. 124. 129, lower 
right) guards the tortresa atits mostvulnerable 
point, where the high saddle provides an ap 

proach from the side of the Arkadian moun 

tains. The Parapet of five embrasures varies in 
thickness from 5 to 8 Paetiencineas: downwards 
over its crest, and outwards at the embrasure 
mouths; and is pierced with three deep musket 
holes. The lower section of the bastion batters 
slightly all round, with several eyclopean 
blocks immured in its surface of big, round 
stones 


that show through the fine, smooth 


mortar of the joints. Other elements in the 
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carved Byzantine marble Plagy 
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projecti1 : ; LON (| 
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wall are 
ie column shafts, and one large 


boss. 


: of 
Kelepha, there is no string courge molding 


which, with the irregular plane of the wall 
z g 
produces that effect of shapelessnegg hace 


ny ‘sh f nA . ATae. 
teristic of much Turkish fortification, Slow 


the tower to the southwest are the ruing ot 
a. a 
cistern and the angle of a building made 


of 
marble 


lragment, 
7 * ’ 
and ladders of broken tile, which would Seem 


‘oe, rectangular blocks, 
arge, 


to date to the same period as the greater part 


of the fortress. It is situated along a fing of 
blocks, which for a short space mdicate how 
the town walls of ancient Argos were joined ia 
its acropolis. The curtain of the outer enclosyye 
turns eastward from the bastion, and rises up 
the hill for 70 feet to meet the western angle of 
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the inner, its erenellations sloping 
g 


4 x parallel { 
the terrain (Pigs. 124, 199, right) pete 


: - Four small 
casemates pierce the parapet at the level of th 

: 6 
chemin de ronde. 


The curtain of the inner enceinte stands 


upon a well preserved classical socle. In the 
southern half of its eastem flank the blocks are 
quart) faced polygonal (Pig. 125); in the 
north, tool-faced and fitted with such precision 
as to give the impression of trapezoidal ma- 
sonry™ (Hig. 126). Along the northern flank of 


the enclosure the construction of the ancient 


base combines the features of both trapezoidal 
and Lesbian (Fig. 197). 


The northwest corner of the enclosure 1s 
planned with a sophistication reminiscent of 
angle construction among the castles of France. 
li is built on a tenaille trace, with two redans 
projecting from the north and west faces of the 
adjacent curtain (Fig, 129). Hach of these sup- 
ports, like the redan in the outer southwest 
curtain, a triangular platform, 6 feet above 
the chemin de ronde, enclosed by parapets in 
two levels, consisting of rude casemates pushed 
through the wall at a later date, and an upper 
chemin de ronde with narrow parapet. 

Jutting out from the south end of the 
enclosure is the ruin of a heavy bastion con- 





Fia.127, Arcos, Norrm FLanx or INNur Exonosure. 


The medieval curtain built above this socle 
resembles that of the outer enclosure. The mid- 
point of the eastern side is broken into an 
obtuse angle, at which stands a high, narrow, 
square, flanking tower, hollow down to the 
sround, projecting forward from the trace and 


above the level of the curtain on either side. 


Both curtain and tower carry crenellated 
Parapets of wide, square merlons (Iigs. 126, 
128), 


“See R, L. Seranton, Greek Walls (Cambridge, Mass. 


1934), pp. 6411,, 162, 


© Tbid., pp. 84, 160. 
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pH Ronpn, Pararnr, anp Square FLANKING Townr. 








sisting to-day of a pyramidal base, 38 feet 
square, swmounted by a smaller quadrangle 
with battering faces of its own (Figs. 117, 118), 
without provision for guns. It seems to have 
replaced an earlier, round tower, of which one 
curved fragment lies below it on the east, and 
whose stones and mortar resemble the mater- 
ials of the round artillery bastion in the west- 
ern corner, In 1715 the Venetians, according to 
a contemporary account,'® blew up “the wall 


Chronique de Vexpédition des Turos en Morée, attributed 
to Constantine Dioecetes, ed. N. Jorga (Bucarest, 191) $80, 
p- 164, x 
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near the gate,” because they were unable to 
defend the castle, which was found ruined 
when the Turks entered? 

The interior of the inner enclosure has been 
zealously excavated by archeologists in search 
of the has been 


lra The area 


Irgivorum. 
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THE West ARTILLERY Bastion an 


swept clean of all post-classical remains except 
for a small chapel in the north side, built on 
ancient foundations (Plate XXVIII, Cuartiiri) 
while all that once formed the interior ground 
level of the medieval period has been dumped 
out through a breach in the east flank, like a 
slag-heap over the slope of the outer enceinte, 
Deep, narrow, vaulted cisterns exist, ag shown 
on Plate XXVIII, in both inner and outer 
enclosures. A third cistern, divided by 
three square piers, is situated in the 
corner. Nothing remains of the 


? 


a row of 
southeast 
mosque, the 


17 Brue, Journal de la campagne. p, 22, 
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D CURTAIN oF OuTER Crrourr. 


State of defense at the beginning of the XIII 
century to withstand the Seven-year siege of 
the Frankish crusaders. The circuit wall must 
therefore have been complete at least at the 
end of the early Byzantine period before 1205. 
It stands, in ity almost complete present state, 
directly upon the living rock or the ancient 
socle. It js nearly impossible to tell if the 
Pranks changed the castle’s basic plan. Addi- 
fons certainly they must have made during 
the 176 years of their occupation, and among 
these may be counted the four tall, round 
towers at the northern and southern ends, 
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swept clean of all post-classical remains except 
for a small chapel in the north side. built on 
ancient foundations (Plate XXVIII, Cuartiiri) 
while all that once formed the interior ground 
level of the medieval period has been dumped 
out through a breach in the east flank, like a 
slag-heap over the slope of the outer enceinte. 
Deep, narrow, vaulted cisterns exist, as shown 
on Plate XXVIII, in both inner and outer 
enclosures. A third cistern, divided by a row of 
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corner. Nothing remains of the mosque, the 


17 Brue, Journal de la campagne. p. 22. 
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which do not bond with their a 

This form seems to have been ee 
western Hurope. For except in rare instances, 
the fortress builders of Byzantium adhered 
over a period of a thousand years to the scheme 
of the square flanking tower, despite its more 
vulnerable front and the obstruction of its 
projecting angles to the uses of flanking fire.18 
The plan of the northwest corner of the inner 
enclosure, with the two redans placed carefully 
on either side of its re-entrant angle, may also 
date to the time of the Burgundian Dukes of 
Athens. From the artillery period are the 
round west bastion, the square redout in the 
southwest flank with its original and rebuilt 


18 See T. E, Lawrence, Crusader Castles (Golden Cockerel 
Press, 1936), pp. 27f. 


superstructure, the upper portion of the twin 
towers on the north, the clumsy embrasures 
broken through the wall in several places, and 
the double parapets on top of the redans, 
similar to the those in certain constructions at 
Patras and Acrocorinth. These are all Turkish 
works, belonging to the period after 1463. The 
two Venetian occupations of 1394-1463 and 
1686-1715 seem to have left Argos without a 
trace. In 1701 Francesco Grimani spoke of the 
need for repair, the walls lying open through 
explosions in the powder stores.1® But the 
place was not even numbered among the 
Morea’s chief inland forts, since it lay too far 
from the sea and had no harbor to defend. 


19 AcAtiov, V, p. 481. 


CHAPTER XI 
PATRAS 


(Prarn X XIX) 


The campaign of 1687 began on July 21 

when the Venetians and their allies disem- 
barked at Patras. Two years before, a deputa- 
tion of its inhabitants had come to Morosini, 
asking him to make Patras his next objective 
after Kalamata. The Seraskier had prepared 
for such a landing by digging trenches on 
either side of the town, but the Venetians dis- 
covered an unguarded, marshy spot, where 
they came ashore and took the Turks by sur- 
prise. On July 24 the two armies clashed after 
a series of skirmishes. Kénigsmark defeated 
the Seraskier in the field, while the garrison 
fled from the castle, leaving 65 cannon behind 
them.1 


* * * 


The geographical position of Patras made it 
during the Middle Ages what Corinth had been 
in Antiquity, the commercial capital of Greece. 
The Roman colony planted by Augustus in the 
northwest corner of Achaea was destined to 
have an important history even during the 
centuries when history elsewhere in Greece 
was dormant. Patras flourished as a religious 
center from the II century after Christ, when 
tradition associated if with the matyrdoim of 


1 Locatelli, I, pp. 167, 380ff.; Garzoni, I, p. 209; Prodo- 
cimo, Successi dell’ Armi della Serenissima Republica di 
Venetia nella Campagna di 1687 (Venice, 1687), pp. 16 ff. 
























St. Andrew. But behind the religions import. 
ance of the place was its situation at the J 
ture of the Adriatic and the Corinthian Gulf 
ideal for trade between Greece and Italy. 
Patras preserved touch with the out 
world and remained one of the strongholds 
the Greeks in the Peloponnese while the » 
of the country was being overrun by the 
In 805,? at a time when the Empire was 
tacked by both the Saracens and the Bul 
the Slavs of the Morea rose and besieg 
Patras, become now an outpost of Byzanti 
while a Saracen fleet also blockaded it by 
When the garrison approached the end of 
resources, a horseman was sent out fron 
city to look if any relief was coming fron 
Imperial governor in Corinth. The sign: 
the watchers in the castle was to lower 
if aid was in sight. The vigil was in vai 
on his return toward the city, his 
stumbled and the flag went down. The 
ers broke out and defeated the Slavs 
decisive battle, which was to mark the. 
recovery of the Morea from their inva 
revolts. The deliverance of the city 
sidered a miracle of its patron saint. 


* For the date 805, as opposed to 807 as o 
gested by Hopf in Geschichte Griechenlands, 
Gruber, Allgemeine En.yklopddie der Wi 
Kiinste, LXXXIII, (Leipzig, 1866), p. 99, see 
Ponnese byzantin, p. 44 and note. ; 





pishopric was raised to the ral 
and upon the Slavs who settleq ae 
were imposed the first steps in their } 
(ion: conversion to Orthodoxy 
of rent to the Church.8 : 


nk of 


1€ region 
helleniza- 
and payment 
During the following centuries P 


oped the political independene 
ing commercial 


atras devel- 
© accompany. 
ss ees and ceclesiastical tee, 
left, like we in Monemvasia, to the Filles 
of its own local archons. One - 
widow Danielis, foster ae - 
Basil I, who bequeathed to his pleats 
VI. a vast fortune consisting of estates Rae, 
precious textiles, and slaves amounting to a: 
thousands.4 In the third quarter of the XIT 
century a colony of fifty Jews was noted there 
by Benjamin of Tudela.® Venice also acquired 
an early footing in Patras with trading priy- 
ileges granted by Alexios III in 1199.6 and 
then claimed the city for herself in the Parti- 
tion Treaty of 1204.7 It was at Patras, how- 
ever, in the early summer of 1205 that the 
Frankish knights initiated their campaign in 
the Morea. They built there a fort by the sea, 
captured the lower town, and forced the castle 
‘o surrender.8 In the organization of the 
Frankish Principality, Patras was made seat 
of the Latin archbishopric and fief of Guil- 
laume Aleman, a Provengal knight who had 
taken part in the conquest. Asserting his 
power in his new domain, he imprisoned the 
archbishop, and used the archiepiscopal church 
and palace to enlarge the old Byzantine cit- 
adel. A few years later, his son and successor 
pledged Patras to the archbishop for 16,000 
liyperpers, and departed from Greece. 


2 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De A dministrando Im- 
perio, chap. 49; Miller, Essays, p. 40. 

‘ Theophanes, Vita Basilii, ed. Bonn, PP- 226-228, a 
%21; Kedrenos, ed, Bonn, I, 190-193, eet aes 
Péloponnése byzantin, pp. TA, 121-122, 127, 125. 

* The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela, ed, Adler (London, 
1907), p. 10, 

* Tafel und Thomas, Urkunden, 1, p. 264. 

” Lhid., I, p. 469. ‘ ;C. di 

* X.t.M., lines 1410-1421; D. de g., §§ 90, 91; C. di M., 
p. 429, P i 
"Levee § 128; C. di M., p- 428; Miller, Latins, pp- 64, 
147; Miller, Assays, p. 78. 
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In the XTV century the power of the Latin 
ecclesiastic grew, while the lay power of the 
Frankish state declined. In 1326 the arch- 
bishop served as bailie of the Principality. 
When, in 1888, the titular Latin Empress of 
Constantinople, Catherine de Valois, pur- 
chased Achaea for her son, Robert of Taranto, 
the archbishopric was practically an autono- 
mous state. On the death of its incumbent, 
Catherine’s hailie laid siege to the castle of 
Patras, causing a protest from the Pope, who 
ordered the Morea to he placed under an 
interdict. In 1338 Catherine herself came to 
the Morea to survey the situation from near 
by, and to see what could be done to defend 
the Principality against the Catalans, Greeks, 
and Turks who threatened it by land and sea. 
The need of papal support against all these 
foes forced her at last to acknowledge the 
Pope’s temporal authority over Patras, and 
she withdrew her forces.!° 

When Robert of Taranto died in 1366 and 
his widow, Marie de Bourbon, was pressing her 
son’s claim to the Principality, the archbishop 
again asserted his independence, together 
with the other barons of Achaea, by declaring 
in favor of Philip, Robert’s brother. Marie 
attacked Patras, which was defended by one 
of the canons of the cathedral, the Venetian 
Carlo Zeno, who after six weeks broke out and 
drove her army back to Navarino. Peace was 
made at last between Marie and Philp, who 
four years later succeeded in buying her off 
with an indemnity." 

At the beginning of the XV century, when 
the Frankish Principality was disappearing 
from the map, Venice stepped in to rent Patras 
from the archbishop, who through fear of the 
Turks, was anxious to get md of it. The pur- 
chase of Naupaktos in 1407 and the occupation 
of Patras for several years after 1408 gave 
Venice command of the Corinthian Gulf. A 
convenient treaty with the Turks confirmed 


10 Miller, Dssays, pp. 27041; Latins, p. 261. : 
4 Jbid., PP. 287ff.; Zakythinos, Despotat, I, pp. 109f. 
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her possession,'2 With their usual efficiency the 
Venetians devoted the revenues of both cities 
to their refortification, When, after five years, 
the lease of Patras expired, they gave it back 
to the archbishop, who called them in a second 
time in 1417 to defend it against the Greeks of 
Mistra. The Pope, however, claimed Patras 
{wo years later, and Venice was forced to hand 
the town over to a power unable to hold it. 
The destruction of the Latin Principality 
Was precipitated by the refusal of the Despot 
Theodore II to give up his realm of the Morea 
(o his brother Constantine, who in 1427 came 
to Mistra to be installed. To make up for this 
loss, Constantine sought compensation in the 
last, weakly defended relic of Frankish Achaea. 
The Pope had already made an effort to pro- 
tect Patras by sending as its archbishop 
Pandolfo Malatesta,“ whose sister was mar- 
ried to the Despot Theodore. However, in 1428 
the three Palaiologos brothers attacked the 
city. The following year Constantine attacked 
it alone. He was driven off, but the defenders 
agreed to surrender the place to him if the 
archbishop did not return from Italy by the 
following May. In June, 1429 Constantine 
came back and was received by the citizens in 
triumph. Only the castle held out until a year 
later. After this, the Venetians transferred 
their trade to Naupaktos, to which most of the 
townspeople of Patras emigrated during the 
uneasy years before the Turkish conquest. In 
1446, when Murad II stormed the Hexamilion 
and entered the Pelopomese with his army, he 
found the town of Patras deserted. Four 
thousand only held out against him in the 
1% Thomas, Diplomatariwm, I, p. 202, 
13 Miller, Latins, p. 363. 


™ Memorial of Malatesta’s incumbency was to be seen in 
the Museum at Patras until 1942, when the occupying Italian 


KAINICANTOC TON THAE 
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6 Miller, Latins, pp. 388ff., 409, 414f., 434; Zakythinos, 
Despotat, I, pp. 207, 258. 

a Miller, Pssays, p. 194. 

17 Wheler, Journey into Greece, p. 298. 
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archbishop’s palace, 7 ; 
Constantine Palaiologos became. Bimpergy i 
1449, his brother Thomas ruled his half the 
Morea from Patras. Buti when Mohammed yy 
came for the final Turkish assault eleven Years é 
later, the town was once more abandoned’ 

At the beginning of the Cretan Wars in 16. 
after the loss of Canea, the Venetians attach 
Patras on one of their diversionary Operations 
against the Turks in the Morea." During the 
Turkish domination Patras continued ag 
chief commercial city in the Peloponnese, y 
a busy export trade in silk, wool, raising, 1 
leather.!? Its population was put by Sponts 
between four and five thousand, a third 
whom were Jews. After 1574 Patras wag 
seat of one of the two sanjaks of the Mo 
and under the Venetians of 1687-1715 jj 
formed the capital of one of the four provinces 
of the “Kingdom.” 

The decline of the fortifications dates fro 
the XVII century. Wheler® describes 
place as “not considerable, either for Beaut 
Strength, having only one round tower tow, 
the sea, a broadside toward the town, 
ditch’d round about.” The Venetian govern 
make slight mention of Patras in theirrepo 
Nothing is said about repair of the fo 
tions, although a storehouse and several ott 
buildings were erected by Corner and 
mani.*! In 1708 Angelo Emo writes of th 
dangerous position of the province of Ack 
open on all sides to attack, and guarde 
by Patras, a fortress incapable of re 
even a minor assault. He speaks of its me 
ate elevation and narrow dimensions, 


castle and the 
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troops removed it: an inseription commemorating his re 
tion in 1426 of the church inside the fortress. 


Thomopoulos, Xpiotiavixaléy Métpas ear: in he 
I, pp. 523 ff. ; eae 
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8 Voyage, If, p. 16. 

® Miller, Essa YS, p. 356. 

* Journey into Greece, pp. 297 ff. 
* AeAriov, HU, p. 308; V, p. 482. 
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Fic. 130. Parras, THE CAsTLE FROM THE NortnH. 


graphia, not Pianto, and includes the city and 
a large part of the surrounding country; the 
castle itself 1s only three ches square. The 
neglect of the fortress was due, not so much to 
its natural weakness and the obsoleteness of 
its defenses as to the proximity of a much 
stronger fortress, the Castle of Morea, strate- 
gically situated at the entrance to the Gulf of 
Corinth, eight miles away. 


a ee 


The castle of Patras occupies the spur of a 
plateau above the coastal plain (Fig. 130) halt 
a mile removed from the sea. The outer circuit 
is strengthened by an inner enclosure or keep 
(Fig. 131) in the northeast corner, where the 
high terrain favors the attacker. The circuit 
walls were surrounded by a narrow terrace 
acting as faussebraye, and a ditch round the 
north, east, and south flanks, which served to 


cut them off from the plateau. Today the falsa 


aan -o sides of the 
bruo remains intact round two sides 


* Ibid., V, p. 685. 


fortress. A street of houses has taken the place 
of the fossa on the north. Along the east flank 
a sunken roadway, some 20 feet below the level 
of the surrounding fields occupies what was 
once the ditch, whose inner scarp of masonry 
still stands (Fig. 132). It was by means of a 


bridge of two arches across this ditch (Wig. 


i, AN : Se 
133, right) that the fortress was originally 











Fre. 132. Parras, Dire AROUND THE NortuEast CORNER 4s 
IT APPEARED BEFORE THE BUILDING OF THE Present Roan. 
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LEFT, AND Keep, R 


IGHT, WITH THE BRIDGE 


ACROsS THE DircH AS IT APPEARED IN 1938. 


entered. The main gate is a large tower, 30 feet 
square, projecting out from the middle of the 
east curtain (Figs. 133, left: 134). It is vault- 
ed entirely in brick, with a brick reinforc- 
ing arch inside its inner face. Through this a 
pointed arch gives access to the fortress 
enclosure. The outer door, now ruined, was 
situated in the tower’s north flank (Fig. 135): 
a low arch of wedge-shaped blocks was sur- 
mounted by a huchette, with an outer face 
arched in brick, masking the gap down which 
missiles could be dropped. The face and south 
flank of the tower (Fig. 133) have a battering 
base, and are pierced with a row of loopholes, 
of a pattern borrowed by the Turks from the 
Byzantines. These are built with tapering sides 
and sloping vault, whose depressed arch 
appears in a fan of brick on the inside of the 
wall. On top of the tower are traces of a loop- 
holed parapet round all four sides. In the 
northwest corner is a small guard chamber, 
measuring 8 feet by 10, vaulted inside, with a 
plastered gable roof. Loopholes in its outer 
wall cover the adjacent curtain. The whole 
tower, with its brick vault, pomted arch, and 
pseudo- Byzantine loopholes, is Turkish. 
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Stone cannon decorate its sides. and on its 
Outermost face is a small ornamental niche 
covered with an ogee arch. The platform of 
the tower is 35 feet wide. Its parapet in the 
north corner is built into a stout. domed turret, 
covered with a conical cap, surmounted by a 
flat-topped hexagon of brick, and surrounded 
by five other such ornaments set on a brick- 
covered ledge recessed from the turret walls: a 
more elaborate structure than the domed tur- 
rets built by Turks and Venetians at Nauplia 
and Monemvasia, Methone and New Navarino 
in the XVII and XVIII centuries. The parapet 


contains, in its six other sides 





as many vaulted 
embrasures, covering the hills to the east and 
the low-lying city to the southwest. The em- 
brasures are 6 feet high and 10 feet wide on the 
inside, and taper slightly to the outer walls. 
The vaults are made of stone and brick and 


the embrasures are arched in a similar way, 





covered by repeatin 
of embrasures supports a chemin de ronde and 
amusketry parapet garnished with bizarre cren- 


ellations whose merlons. on 





are notched on either side, 
section topped with a conical, plastered eap 





and a peak of pointed stone. The wh 
is another relic of the Turkish period = 
Adjacent to it on the west side, the curtain 
is masked by a later talus, also Turkish, made 
of small, roughly squared blocks, intermixed 
with long irregular double and triple courses 
of brick (Fig. 136), which bonds neither with 
the curtain nor the bastion. It is built out over 
the base of an earlier, square flanking tower 
made of large, classical limestone blocks of 
irregular size (bottom of Fig. 136), fitted te 
gether with carved marble fragments and 
little ladders of brick between the joints. Where 
the talus ends, the curtain behind it is seen ta 
be made of rough limestone and cut marble 
and poros blocks, with several broken pieces 


* Traquair in his brief note on Patras (“Mediaeval For- 
tresses in the North-Western Pelopannesus,” BS_4., XH, 
1906-1907, pp. 279-281) wrongly assigns it to the Italians. 
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(ras, and already existed before the coming of and a parapet of high, wide merlons set close 
the Franks. together, built of rabble with a large proportion 
A 40-foot stretch of vertical, mortared wall of brick laid flat and in ladders, and piereed 
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with tiny, square loopholes. Below the chem; 
emin 


,ronde, on the inner fae Ar 
de ron r face, is a Tecessed arch 


left). Over its lintel is a pointed relieving arch 


, 1s 
made of wedge-shaped blocks 


e of brick set fanwise, embedded in the masonry, 
With a Marble with a repeating arch of brick placed over it. 
The upper portions of this latter section of 
wall are Turkish, as is the whole 40-foot stretch 
adjacent to if on the east, while the lower 
portion is made of classical elements, which 
date it among the earliest medieval fortifi- 
cations. 

The curtain joins with a small flanking tow- 
er, 15 feet square, belonging also to the original 
Byzantine cireuit (Pig. 188). It is built with 
squared bloels of every size, slabs of stylobate 
marked with dowel holes, architrave blocks, 
column drums, broken Tonic volutes, and a 
life-size marble statue without arms or legs, 


set im a niche in the tower face24 The tower 





flanks are of smaller, more rubbly material, 


Fic. 138. Parras, Sourm Curran: Prankinc Townr at TLD marked in the lower half with sey eral double 
or CLassicaL Biempnts. courses of brick, in the late Byzantine style, 
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fragment carved in a leaf and dart molding. which could date it to the brief period in the 
This ae h gives access to a small embrasure of — last days of the Despotate, when the Palaiologoi 
St 5 Ss ac f Ody 
vell afin sd with a limestone lintel. 
well cut poros topped with * This was noted by Leake (Morea, II, pp. 1464.) and by 


A similar arch and opening appear 1n oS next Pouqueville (Voyage, IV, p. 355), who wrongly places it in a 
short stretch of wall projecting south (Fig. 187, — bastion on the north side. 
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held Patras. 1 may also be Turkish, but the 
West flank does not bond with its adjacent 
curtain, which seems to be ‘Turkish from the 
presence of a casemate similar to the two al- 
ready mentioned built fairly low in its face 
(Fig. 188). This is topped with a Byzantine 
colonnette as a lintel, and a recessed tympanum 
and relieving arch of bricks above it. ‘Che wall 
here also contains many marble fragments, 
which probably continued to exist as building 
material as late as the Turkish period. The 
tower has a low parapet, 34 feet high and 
{ feet thick, curved on the outside, containing 
narrow embrasures in face and flanks, each 
covered with a piece of classical marble. A 
similar curved parapet continues above the 
curtain next to it on the west for the length 
of 35 feet, containing three embrasures (igs. 
138, left; 139, right). This stretch is backed by 


a terreplein (Fig. 140, left) whose retaining 
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wall is built of round field stones, a few large 


square poros blocks, and several marble frag 
Me : ‘ “ 
ments with brick widely dispersed, set flat and 
upright. By their dimensions the CM brasuroy 


would seem to belong to the early artillery 





ig. 141. Parras, 


Sourn Curran: Arrinuery Repay, 


period, and in style both parapet and terreplein 
are Turkish. 

The curtam continues above a foundation 
of large, re-used ancient blocks, with a narrow, 
straight parapet (Fig. 140), pierced by small 
loopholes, to a prominent redan where the 
parapet thickens to 44 feet and contains a 
small gun embrasure on either side of the 
salient angle (Fig. 141), In the eastward- 
facing parapet of the redan are two loopholes 
ofan unusual pattern, built in the form of small, 
tapering, vaulted tunnels, partially walled 
on the outside to make in each a double 
slot. Prom this point to the western corner of 
the castle, the curtain carries a chemin de 
ronde and parapet of varying width and fune 
tion. Steps lead down from the terreplein of 
the redan to the chemin de ronde of the lower 
curtain. The parapet is first thin and straight, 
then crenellated tor a 30-foot streteh, in whieh 
uit merlons are slotted and the embrasure 
built with steeply sloping floors. Then, for 
another 40 feet, the parapet thickens te a 
feet and contains five embrasures set high ay 
the chemin de ronde and built so narrow & 


aa 
5, 
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of rough materials 


of the curtain near the Western 
tower, 15 feet square, is built 
and, at the bottom, angle blocks of irregular 
size. In the upper half the comers 
of small, neatly squared, toolmarked limestone 
blocks. A thin parapet above the tower is 
pierced with a few single and double loop- 
holes. In the bay formed by the curtain at this 


point there is a small, vaulted postern gate, 


are made 





I'ic.142. Parras, Sourn Curtain, WESTERN EN. 


now used as the entrance to the fortress. The 
parapet here is an elaborate Turkish construe- 
tion in two levels, ‘The lower part contains three 
fun embrasures, over which runs @ thin upper 
Parapet, covering the embrasure metris by 
means of round arches. The sides of the 
embrasure and the inner face of the lower 
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parapet are made of squared, toolmarked lime- 
stone blocks. 

At the western end of the circuit is a round 
artillery bastion (Figs. 1 12,143): a great drum 





Fie.143. Parras, Rounp ARTILLERY BASTION AT THE 
WESTERN ANGLE. 


80 feet in width, dominating the entire city. 
A XVII century description of Patras men- 
tions “‘a round tower, well built. high and 
strong, which has six very long suns to com- 
mand the Road, but they lye too high to do any 
harm to the Ships, except ashot should chance 
to hit any of the masts.” The masonry con- 
sists chiefly of toolmarked, rectangular poros 
blocks of different sizes, some laid in ashlar 
courses, with a number of larger slabs and 
blocks of limestone, A torus molding round 
the middle of the tower marks the spreading 
of a slight talus in the lower half. What remains 
of the parapet is of small rubble masonry, 
resembling that of the south curtain. It con- 
tained onginally a ring of vaulted casemates, 
surmounted by a chemin de ronde and upper 
small arms parapet of merlons, slotted, double- 
notched, and crowned, like those of the poly- 
gonal bastion at the southeastern corner. Of 
the casemates there remain only a few squared 
limestone blocks in the outer face of the 
* Randolph, The Present State of the Morea, p. 3. 
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archway with artillery bastion at the west to the immer redout 
two marble column shafts for j 


ambs. At either at the eastern end, is the original wall of the 
end of this are of wall is a domed turret or early Byzantine castle, which: existed at 
Sentry box (Fig. 139) marking the juncture of Patras before the Franks and withstood the 
north and south curtains with the round Slavs in 805. It is built (Fig. 144) of huge, 
bastion. The parapets appears to belong all to chiselled blocks, carved marble, poros and 
one period, being everywhere bonded together 
and of uniform masonry. The bastion itself 
belongs to the artillery period, and m 


limestone slabs, and column drums, all fitted 
together m a patchwork of heterogeneous ay 
ay bea  chitectural members, that eloquently speaks 
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relic of the short Venetian occupations of 
1408-1413 and 1417-1419, though the para- 
pets are a later Turkish addition. 

Around the base of the bastion is a terrace 
encircled by a retaining wall, the north side of 
which is the Falsa Bruo shown on Plate XXTX, 
It is built of squared poros, uncut limestone, 
and tightly packed brick. On the northwest 
side may be seen the curved, toolmarked 
blocks of the corbelled support for a turret 

projecting from the top of the wall. These cut 


of the period when the acropolis of Antiquity 
was transformed into the castle of the Dark 
Ages. 

The curtain’s inner face is of rubble, strati- 
fied to some degree of regularity by long rows 
of brick. Near the western end it is barely 
standing above the interior ground level, but 
in the eastern half rises to a height of 15 feet- 
Superimposed on the Byzantine curtain, the 
wall is of rubble, made with the same gray’ 
sravel mortar ag in the parapets of the round 
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end, where the curtain joins the inner redont, 
the wall still supports a few slotted merlons 
and a straight, loopholed parapet. The upper 
Sections of this north curtain wall, including 
the parapets, the round tower near the mid- 
point, and the thickening of the wall to its 


Fic, 145. Parnas, Sanrenr Sector oF THE Keep. 


an embrasured parapet of the artillery period. 
Che upper portions of both tower and adjacent 
curtain bond together, while in the tower's 
inner face a wide, pointed arch springs from 
ground level and carries an ascent of steps to 
the chemin de ronde. The whole construction 
is Turkish. 
Further east is a section, 35 feet long, where 
the wall is built with extra thickness on the 
inner side and projects out into a talus covering 
the lower face of the Byzantine wall (Fig. 144, 
night). Here a higher, thicker parapet is pierced 
with curving-sided gun embrasures and ob- 
liquely set, square musket holes. A minute 
passage leads up to a small, vaulted chamber 
with an arch in the inner wall that opens on to 
the enclosure. Another passage, 8 feet high and 
20 feet long, serving as a kind of embrasure, 
slants at a wide angle from this chamber 
through to the outer face. Near the eastern 


east, are all a series of artillery defenses, built 
as a refortification of the original early Byzan- 
time curtains by the Turks during the XVI 
and XVII centuries. 

The castle keep (Figs. 131; 133, right; 145), 
built at the highest poimt of the cireuit and 
dominating the plateau above the city, is 
separated from the mterior of the main en- 
closure by a faussebraye and shallow ditch, 
encased on both sides in battering rubble 
walls (Fig. 181), which extend round the 
salient imner angle of the keep from the north 
to the east curtain. A narrow stone bridge on 
arches erosses the ditch on the south side of 
the keep to an entrance through the fausse- 
braye. The keep itself is an irregular quad- 
rangle with sides 60-80 feet long, strengthened 
with flanking towers, compressed as to space, 
but filled with an aggregate of fortifications 
dating from every period of the castle's 
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history. Along the north side the style of the 
preceding flank of the outer circuit is con- 
tinued in a stretch of wall, built of ancient 
bloeks and column drums that rises to a height 
of 25 feet, with a rubble superstructure, and 
penetrates the large, battering foundations of a 
tower projecting obliquely from the middle 
of the flank. This base is of miscellaneous, 
squared and uncut blocks, neatly coursed, 
with angles made of large, flat slabs. The face 
of the tower (Fig. 145, right) is marked with 
three double and triple courses of brick and at 
the top contains four brackets, or machicoulis, 
for balcony and huchette, as may be seen in 
the late Byzantine flanking towers of Mistra. 
The north side of the keep’s salient angle 
penetrates this tower's short flank, but does 
not follow the same trace of the wall on the 
other side. The salient angle (Fig. 145) is 
of different construction also: an assortment 
of big ashlar blocks probably of classical 
origin, interspersed with sections of rubble. 
The oblique tower, built up against these two 
faces of the keep’s north flank, may well date 
to the occupation of Patras by the Palaiologoi 
(1430-1460). 

The east flank of the inner redout stands 
40-60 feet above a wide, sloping ledge, terraced 
by the high rubble wall of the faussebraye 
over the road that follows to-day the site of 
the original ditch. The scarp beneath it 
supports a straight, loopholed parapet, and 
contains the ruined shell of a round tower 
(Fig. 132). 

Other than the very early section in the 
north flank, there is little in the redout itself 
that can be definitely assigned to a particular 
date. The masonry of the different sections 
offers little clue to its chronology. The strong- 
point of the redout is a high bastion, built 
against the interior of its northeast salient and 
the oblique flanking tower (Fig. 146). It 
consists of a chamfered angle of three bat- 
tering faces inside the redout, made of cour- 
ses of round limestone with vertical and 


horizontal brick showing through the Strong 
mortar. An ascent of steps leads up to an 
oval-shaped platform surrounded by a para- 
4 feet thick, contaiming embrasures and 


pet, : 
isket holes. The chamfered, battering 


deep mi 
construction resembles that of the near-hy 
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fortifications at Naupaktos and may have 
been added by the Venetians in the early 
XV century, or perhaps by the Turks after 
1460 in imitation of the citadel across the 
Gulf. 

The east flank of the redout supports a 
passage between an inner and an outer 
parapet, which leads down an incline through 
a small pointed arch to a square tower at the 
southeast corner of the quadrangle (Figs. 131, 
133, right). This carries a parapet in two 
levels, of the same distinctive pattern as iM 
the heptagonal and round bastions of the 
outer circuit. Under the chemin de ronde, 
which passes round three sides of the tower, 
are embrasures of a crude form, consisting of 
recessed arches with a square opening in the 
outer shell of each side, 2 feet above the 
level of the sunken tower platform. The super- 
structure of all the walls and towers 
Turkish, as in the rest of the fortress. 

The small flanking tower in the middle of the 
south side (Fig. 147) and the towers at the” 
other comers are of different masonry fromt 
the walls which conneet but do not bend with 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE CASTLE OF MOREA’ 


(Prate XXX) 


It was reported to Morosini that from the opposite 
shore of the Gulf of Corinth, or Gulf of Lepanto, a 
large number of small vessels were replenishing the 
Ottoman camp with provisions and supplies. In order 
to cut off this traffic it was necessary to pass under 
the batteries of the two castles planted at the narrow 
mouth of the Gulf, one the Castle of Romelia, the 
other the Castle of Morea. These are built like guard- 
ians of the entrance, but small and irregular, on the 
points of the two shores which curve toward each 
other, anciently known as the promontories of Rio 
and Antirio. These are removed one from the other 
not more than six hundred and twenty-five paces, the 
former in the Provinee of Aetolia, the latter in the 
confines of Locris. The Castle of Morea has rather the 
figure of a triangle. At its apex, facing directly north 
toward the Castle of Romelia, it has three bastions, 
and at the back a moat which divides and defends it 
from the land” 


On July 25, 1687, five days after the cap- 
ture of Patras, the Venetian army occupied 
the Castles of Morea and Roumeli, with a store 
of 37 and 31 cannon apiece. which the Turks 
had abandoned, having blown up the sea front 
of Roumeli in their retreat.* 


* = * 


In the year 1499 the Sultan Bayezid II 
opened his campaign against the Venetians in 
Messenia with an action reminiscent of his 

arenes eee nee er eens of this 

ee ee a. 
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predecessor, Mohammed the Conqueror, whg 
before the siege of Constantinople had sealeq 
both shores of the Bosporos with the forts of 
Rumili and Anadolu. In the space of three 
months Bayezid built twe fortresses, which 
became known as the Castles of Roumedi and 
Morea, at the two points where the mountain 
ous ramparts of the Peloponnese and mainian 
Greece narrow together and sink into the low, 
opposing sandbars dividing the Gulf of Corinth 
from the Ionian Sea. With the development of 
artillery these fortresses were brought up i 
date successively by the Turks, the Venetians, 
and the French. Until 1715 they changed hand 
only once, and then without fighting or 
resistance. . 
The reports of the Venetian covernors de- 
scribe the vital importance of these posi u 
Tn 1690 Giacomo Corner writes: 
The Castle of Morea, descending to the se 
the lap of the marshy terrain, well fortified 
with double enclosure, and surrounded by 
which fills a broad ditch, will be always ma pa 
ee 
a aie consider enlarging some 
A year later the census-taker, Marin 
chiel, speaks of the influx of Gre 
Levadia and Salona, received under 
protection, and assigned lands sulk 
* Addtiov, IL p. 309. aq 
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Angelo Emo? in his report of 1708 says that 
the Venetian Senate recognized the weakness 
of the fortress at Patras, when it ‘recently 
ordered the fortifications at the Castle of 
Morea,” a site more advantageous both for 





* d Si >. ne . + 
Fre. 149. Castie or Roumenr (AntrrruIoN), Sourn ENp or THE ENCLOSURE 
AnD Wust Prank. 


The Most Excellent Senate has received so many 
proposals from experts concerning the fortification of 
the Straits, every one of which expresses the necessity 
of a fort on either side, that I need add no further 
considerations of my own on the subject. On the 
Lepanto side this work will be much harder, though 
the need for it is equally, if not more pressing. Por if 
that citadel (Naupaktos, taken by the Venetians also 
on July 25, 1687), together with the shores of 
Roumeli, goes back into the hands of the Turks, the 
Kingdom will possess no harbor for ships inside the 
(rulf. And in ease (God wish it not) of new emergen- 
cies, a harbor will be indispensable for galleys and 
other ships to approach and anchor, safe from attack 
by land, The dredging of the old harbor (of Naupak- 

08), to make it serve the purpose, would inyolve the 


least expense, Building a mole elsewhere would be 
gh when the Castle of 


extremely expensive, althou i 
at 


Morea is improved in the manner already indicate 
by ‘ine, ag is being carried out with great urgency, ay 
Will need under its cannon at least a small port to 
provide some shelter for vessels along that exposed 


line of shore. 
“Sp, Lampros, ‘lo-ropiKé: MeAerfiperre: (Athrenk 
Pp. 201, 
* AeAtiov, V, p. 493. 
g* 


LARA), 


Venice’s commerce and for the safety of the 
Greeks living hitherto undefended in the 
lower town at Patras. The report of Agostino 
Sagredo® lists the works completed: 


Per il premunimento del Castello di Morea, che ha 
preso nome di nuova Fortezza, due furono li progetti, 
uno ristretto, l’altro esteso, ch’abbraciayva di pid del 
primo, un opera coronata; ma ricercando la stessa 
molta spesa, mezzi vigorosi, e pil lungo tempo, fu 
creduto proprio rimetterla ad altra opportunita, e 
determinar in presente il ristretto proggeto, con due 
basse ‘Tenaglie, e con laggiunta di due Rivelini, suo 
camin coperto, e spalto, con una larga contrafossa; 
operationi, che possono esser ultimate, prima della 
yveniente campagna, quando non manchino li mezazi, 
onde il geloso posto s’attrovi in difesa. Tal’era la 
confidenza dell’ Hee™ S* Prov® General del Regno 
Loredan, et in sue lettere me ne portd il motivo. Le 
muraglie del Recinto s’attrovavano quasi da pertutto 
ridotte al cordone, e non mancavano, che pochi passi 
di fondamenta al lato del mezzo Bastione verso il 
Mar, che copre la Porta, per giungere dal lato stesso al 


7 Ibid., V, p. G85, 
§ Tbid., V, pp. TAR-T50. 
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CASTLUS OF TI MORBA 


youdhlo Cantelly, Ibe 


nel ‘par 

li MAHON Parho, Lin Porta (lol doccorao del aio lato 
Vorwo lovinite Int leriinante 
Onwernattes 


MPAPLONO i oo word ababilite 


porfottionnty, gon tre gran 
orella la Matinforma all punta della 
linguotta, lie OMeTitO, ohea corrond paralolle aw) quot 
Labi, ta TOOROY parte vidobte alla croppu del yvolto, @ 
wbabilite i Dopouito dia polvere, ra inalzato sino al 
oordone i] forriplono dolly fiucin, & fangs dell’ altro 
Mo“40 Davtiono fabbriente por Pononto; nella golw del 
quale dave OF era in alle Doposito da polvere, Lin 
porte di sortitu, dalla qual por vie une gran Galeria, 
che travoran i PAM PLO ML TiTorinee fuori doll’ angolo 
(lol fange dello atowne mo44o Dawlione, ora terminata, 
oqualnonte la qortitn opposta wllangolo del faneo del 
Bastion di moy4o a oui aolo mianeava il lerrapiono 
Holl parte del flaneo sinidiro, dove non era compile 


lo min yortita, Le due basso fonaglio avanti le eortine 


(iancix, il quale ha incontrato volentiens Ogn' in, 
comodo, of exercitate le parti del a6 verpate Valent 

{ . ‘ 
ot infervoralo zelo, noo Holo nelle progettate ilew, tna 
nélla diretlione, ot effetto di ease, Com a Romania per 
il Palamida, come con viaggh frequenti a Modon 


y al 
ra 4 
Castollo di Morea, et altrove.” 


This was written in November, 1714, The 
following year the Turks returned, The Castle 
of Morena was one of the five isolated fortregsay 
from which the Venetians at that time Were 
trying to defend the whole Peloponnege, But 
Corinth and Nauplia were quick to fall and the 
Castle of Morea surrendered after a five days? 


siege. lhe commandant received the honors of 





Mra, 160, Cason ov Morwa (Ritton), wine Cuannnn IRON’ PROM wHs Nowrn, 


erano ® buon termine, © s’era dato principio alli 
parapotti, Dra stabilito di tutto punto il gran Magay- 
vono, ¢he corre paralollo al lato della Morteyva, oho ta 
fronte al Mare verso Levante, Al Quartiere piantato 
prosso il Magaasono stesso, si travagliava nel colmo, 
ot ora fondamentato un altro Quartiore. Restavano 
da fabricarai le oasematte, lingo li due lati della 
Vortoxva rivolti verso il Mare, © le altro casematte 
proposte per sostenere il ramparo, che deve farsi al 
lato dell’antioo Castello, che forma una delle cortine 
del Reeinto, Era in gran parte esoavata la fossa, in 
tutta la sua lunghesaa, fondamentato uno doelli due 
revellini, © principiata la cisterna nella Pinaun, Nea 
questo passo non devo taoor alin Sarenith Veal merito 
singolare, che ai 6 conciliato il Sig’ Sargente General 


War, but while terms were being diseussed, a 
band of Janissaries entered the fortress and 
slaughtered a large number of soldiers and 
civilians. They were restrained trom a general 
massacre, but the news of Turkish savagery 
spread through the Morea, hastening the fall 
of the last of the Venetian colonies? 

Nourly a century later in 1805, William 
Loako visited the place, and wrote:!! 

* Mor the role of the engineer, Gianoix in the fortifeation 
Of the Palamedi, see Gevola, Napoli di Romania, pp. 


\* Cappelletti, XT, p. 189; Aedtion, V, p. SO. 
\ Morea, I, pp. aT 











THE CASTLE OF MOREA 


| rode one afternoon tio the 


ihe Turkish fortress on Capo Rhinn i i 

(ho castles of the Dardanelles, j¢ contain nak ae 
work which overlooks the Outer, The. oe on 
cireular fort with embragures jy the walatat nh 
appears inuch older than the ekittior anh = 
which is quadrangular and fortified with eoatGtae 
ihe two land fronts. If the inner castle originally at, a 
on the shore, the sea has retired about 250 sR dines 
it was built; at present there iy a broad lovel Bat ene 
the shore and the outer wall, where b ‘land 


) oats might land 

and escalade the fortress. The reality of a gradual 

retreat of the sea is affirmed by the natives, and ap 
. , E 


pears very probable ... At the Opposite point of 
intirrhium Tam told that the retreat of the sea is not 
so rapid. The breadth of the strait appears to me to be 
little, if at all, short of a mile and a halt . . 4 
The castle of the Moréa is surrounded by marshes 
intermixed with a few plantations of currants, and 
the land-front is protected by a wet diteh communi- 
cating from sea to sea ... In short, it is a little 
Turkish fortified town, with a Greek suburb, situated, 
as usual, on the outside of the walls; I observed in the 
fortress several good Hnglish brass ordnance of the 
time of the Stuarts, — others of Venetian origin. 


Castle Of thy Moréa fg 


Pouqueville in 1816 found the fortress in 
bad repair, though belonging under the special 
jurisdiction of the Capitan Pasha, together 
with Antirrhion, the forty-three Aegean is- 
lauds, the ports and narrows of Buboea, Nau- 
paktos, and the peninsula of Mani. The Castle 
of Morea served as a barrier to foreign wor- 
ships, none of which were allowed to enter the 
Corinthian Gulf. Pouqueville also mentions 
some marble fragments belonging to the temple 
ol Poseidon, incorporated into the fortress 
Wwalls,12 

It was still an important position when Dod- 
Well wrote of it in 18192? 


Part of the walls are washed by the sea, Here is a 
battery of large guns, a little above the level of the 
water, which might possibly be serviceable in case of 
’mergeney, but in the second tier I did not see a single 
gun mounted; everything, according to the custom of 
Turkish forts, is in disorder and neglect. ‘ 

Within the walls there is a small mosque, and a few 
lulf ruined houses for the garrison, On the apy 
side, on the Aetolian shore, the castle of Romelia is 


* Voyage, LY, p. 899 and note. 
,, A Classical and Topographical Tour 
(London, 1819), I, p. 125. 
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seen on a low projecting point ... Were there places 
properly fortified, the pass might be completely barred 
Against an enemy. 


In the War of Independence the Castle of 
Morea with its Turkish garrison held out to the 
end. After the Battle of Navarino the fortresses 
of New Navarino, Methone, Corone, and Pa- 
{ras accepted the capitulation imposed on 
Ibrahim Pasha by Marshal Maison, Only at 
Rhion the commanders of the fort refused to 
surrender. On October 10, 1828, the French 
and English expeditionary forces surrounded 
the place, and took up siege positions under 
the fire of the Turkish guns. On October 28 
Maison arrived from Navarino to conduct the 
attack himself, Batteries were set up, and an 
ulfimatum was sent to the defenders, who 
defiantly rejected it. The morning of October 
30 the French and English delivered an ar- 
tillery barrage which lasted four hours, and 
finally opened a breach. While the troops 
Were preparing their assault, the place sur- 
rendered, and the Turkish crescent was lowered 
over the last fortress in the Peloponnese.™4 

The repairs undertaken by the French im- 
mediately after they occupied the place are 
described by one of the officers in charge :! 


Le chiteau de Morée, situé 4 la pointe la plus 
septentrionale du Péloponése, sur lun des cdtés du 
détroit connu sous le nom de Petites Dardanelles, 
n'était primitivement composé que de quelques tours 
de diverses formes, réunies par des murs d’enceinte de 
deux métres d’épaisseur, surmontés d’un faible para- 
pet en magonnerie. 

Les Vénitiens voulant donner & ce chateau toute la 
force réclamée par importance de sa position, jetér- 
ent en ayant un bastion et trois demi-bastions qu’ils 
réunirent par des courtines; deux demi-lunes couy- 
rirent les fronts opposés d la mer; un large fossé plein 
d'eau les précéda, et un chemin couvert & glacis 
coupés, précédé Iui-méme dun fossé, entoura tous ces 
ouvrages. 

Ce fut probablement au commencement du dix- 
huitiéme sidcle que ces constructions furent entre- 


M Mangeart, Souvenirs de la Morée, pp. 76ff., 400; M. A, 
Duheaume, Souvenirs de la Morée (Paris, 1833), pp. 40-45; 
G, Finlay, History of the Greek Revolution (Edinburgh, 1861), 
II, pp. 192f. \ 

18 Quoted in Mangeart, op. cit., pp. 821-825. 
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prises, comme semble Vindiquer une inscription latine 
placée au-dessus de la porte de mer, ouverte dans le 
nouveau fort. Cette inscription est presque entiére- 
ment effacée; mais, avec quelque attention, on recon- 
nait qu’elle était ainsi concue: 


PORTA SALUS CASTRI AUXILIIS INTRANTIBUS 
ARTE 
INGRESSUM PANDIT MILITIBUS QUE LEO 
ANNO DOMINI 1713. 


Ces fortifications furent-elles totalement achevées 
par leurs auteurs et détériorées seulement par lineurie 
des Tures, ou bien étaient-elles encore imparfaites 
lorsque ceux-ci en devinrent les maitres? Ce qu'il y a 
de certain c'est que les parapets en maconnerie des 
demi-lunes et des bastions étaient, & l’époque du 
dernier siége, en assez bon état, mais que les chemins 
couverts étaient presque entiérement effacés, ce qui 
donnait la faculté de voir de loin les escarpes, et 
permit de faire deux bréches praticables avec une 
batterie située & cinquante métres des saillants les 

plus avaneés. 

Aprés avoir relevé ces bréches, afin de mettre la 
place & l’abri d’un coup de main, la chose la plus 
importante était de chercher 3 dérober les escarpes 
aux coups de la campagne; c’est A quoi les ingénieurs 
frangais se sont appliqués en reconstruisant les che- 
mins converts du front sur lequel on a derniérement 
dirigé les attaques. 

Cet ouvrage est maintenant tout-A-fait terminé, et, 
dés & présent, les bréches aux faces des bastions de ce 
front seraient impossibles 3 faire, de l’emplacement si 
Judicieusement assigné aux batteries de Charles X et 
de Georges IV, qui ouvrirent la place en quatre heures. 
Il faudrait aujourd’hui, pour faire ces bréches, tra- 
verser un avant-fossé, couronner le chemin couvert et 

descendre dans son terre-plein, pour établir une bat- 
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t ouvrage, qui 
terie, car le paratial de fi éiroitpoeeaam 
véritable contregarde, eS) 6” contenu 

ee rs ces opérations seralent si diffi 

piéces. T outes sent considérablement it wae 
qu’elles: ee ne dégottaientaea same 
Pe d'une entreprise si longue et st péri 

sslege l'autre front de terre fat moins attaqu 

pening s continua le chemin eoyy 
que le précédent, on ‘ontalo. ds eae 
jusqu’a la partie la plus orien ae e ap ace, ¢ qu 
n’empécha pas de s’occuper d'autres reparations ¢ 
améliorations plus pressantes; ainsi, on a relevé, 
parapets des demi-lunes et du corps de place. Celuj 
demi-bastion de l’ouest, qui avait presque en 
ment été détruit pendant le siége, a été cons 
terre; ce bastion pourra désormais étre défen 
plus de succés qu'auparayant, parce que les 
qui finissent par détruire des parapets en maconne 
et en enlévent d’abord des éclats fort dangereux 
les défenseurs, se perdent d’une maniere ino 
dans des masses de terre. 

Cette amélioration pourra par la suite se faire 
les autres ouvrages du fort, quoique leur 
capacité y puisse présenter quelque obstacle 
pour le moment on a da se contenter de rép: 
parapets actuels en maconnerie, pour mettre | 
promptement possible la place en état de défe: 
a seulement eu l’attention de remplacer, autant 
l’a pu, la pierre par des briques dont les é¢ 
bien moins dangereux pour les défenseurs que 
la maconnerie ordinaire. 

Outre ces travaux qui doubleront Jes m 
défense du chateau, le génie s’est occupé de la 
tion des batiments jugés propres au service: 
transformé en caserne pour trois cents ho 
premier étage d’un grand magasin, dont ilar 
entier la toiture; il a réparé trois magasins 4 
en a disposé un quatriéme dans l'une des n 
casemates du fort ... 
























